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The decision of Judge Maxey, holding that a conductor receiving 
train orders by telephone is not subject to the 13-hour work-day 
limit prescribed for telephone operators, 
which was reported May 14, page 1028, 
will, of course, be appealed to the Supreme 
Court; and it will afford that body an 
interesting opportunity to discuss some 
fine points of strict construction and “human interest.” The 13- 
hour limit applies to “other employees,” which term can easily 
be construed to include conductors. Judges Maxey and Pardee 
hold that the term only means other employees having pri- 
marily the same duties as station operators. It looks as though 
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they would allow a station agent, for example, on duty 14 hours 
a day, to occasionally or incidentally transmit a train order; but 
they emphasize the phrase of the law “in towers and offices,” 
etc. What is the rational basis of the 13-hour limit? Partly, 
perhaps wholly, the need of providing against the ill-effects on 
the person’s bodily or mental health of long confinement in one 
room. It may reasonably be said that an operator working out- 
doors, or one so situated that he could take active exercise in 
fresh air every few hours, could safely be allowed to work longer 
than one confined continuously to a desk in an office. As every 
one knows, a freight conductor can often sleep in his caboose. 
This is one reason why, for him, 16 hours is not an utterly in- 
tolerable work day. However, this hairsplitting may as well be 
left to the august judges of the higher court—or to the brother- 
hood leaders who will go before the Congressional committees 
to get the law amended with a view to softening the conductor’s 
hard lot! 


H. U. Mudge, receiver of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
recently gave an interview to the press in which he discussed 
the reasons for the road’s failure finan- 
cially. Part of what he said was pub- 
lished by the newspapers. The rest was 
ignored, The result was one of those too 
numerous cases where a man. who is frank 
with the press and public, was, by a partial quotation, rep- 
resented as saying practically the opposite of what he did say. 
Mr. Mudge was credited with giving federal regulation a large 
share of the blame for the Rock Island’s present difficulties. 
As a matter of fact, few railroad presidents in the country have 
taken as hopeful a view of the value of federal regulation as 
has Mr. Mudge. In his remarks after the appointment of re- 
ceivers for the Rock Island he referred to the 12-year summary 
given in his last annual report and mentioned government regu- 
lation among other contributory causes that had acted to pre- 
vent the Rock Island from fulfilling the hopes of its owners 
in 1912. The Rock Island operates in 14 different states which 
makes it subject simultaneously to 15 varieties of regulation. 
Of these 15 varieties Mr. Mudge has often expressed the belief 
that one—federal regulation—worked in the long run for good 
rather than evil, and that the other 14 could far better be dis- 
pensed with. State reduction of passenger rates and freight 
rates undoubtedly was a factor in the Rock Island’s decrease in 
earning power in the years 1902-15. Federal regulation pretty 
surely also nibbled at rates, but to offset this there was positive 
good aimed at, even if not always achieved. It seems unfair 
that a misleading emphasis should have been placed on Mr. 
Mudge’s reference to regulation, when he has accepted federal 
regulation not only without active opposition but actually in a 
spirit of cheerfulness and co-operation. 


The Rock Island 
and Federal 
Regulation 


Contrary to the practice which has prevailed for some years, 
a number of state legislatures have met and adjourned without 
passing any legislation for the regulation 
of railways and other public utilities. The 
legislature of Utah did this, and in ad- 
dition, took a step which is unique. It 
adopted a set of resolutions for the ex- 
press purpose of inviting both labor and capital to seek occu- 
pation and investment within the state’s boundaries and to as- 
sure them that they would receive fair treatment if they did so. 
The resolutions set forth that in all its history, the people of 
the state have uniformly protected the interests of all classes. 
The natural resources of the state have been only prospected 
on the surface and present a most inviting field for investment, 
profit and return. Therefore, it is resolved, “that the state of 
Utah by and through its lawmaking body, does hereby invite 
to its midst the humble and honest laborer from whatsoever 
clime, who would better his condition, the homeseeker who 
would set up his household gods in a new country to his better 
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advantage, the investor of capital who would seek sound and 
profitable investment; all under the certain assurance that their 
rights, liberties and properties will be jealously safeguarded 
and-held in sacred trust by the government of the state.” These 
resolutions are significant, not only as indicating the policy of 
Utah, but also as implying that it is in contrast with the poli- 
cies being followed by some other states. It certainly is a re- 
markable commentary on the recent course of legislation that 
any state should feel called upon formally to announce, and 
should expect to gain by announcing, that both labor and capital 
can enter its borders with the “assurance that their rights, 
liberties and properties will be jealously safeguarded.” This 
was formerly regarded as the chief function of all governments. 
We commend Utah’s resolutions to those numerous states, such 
as lowa, Indiana; Oklahoma and Texas, which think that the 
chief function of government is to pursue and harass capital 
invested in railways and other public utilities as if it were an 
enemy of the public welfare. 


——___ 


RAILWAY FUEL ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


HE seventh annual convention of the International Railway 
Fuel Association was one of the best attended in the his- 
tory of the association. The Baltimore & Ohio (one of the 
roads that has eliminated convention expenses this year because 
of decreased revenue) was represented by 19 men. This cer- 
tainly is a great tribute to the work of the association and 
clearly indicates the loyalty of its members and the faith they 
have in its work. © 
By far the most important subject presented for discussion 
was that of Pulverized Fuel. The adaptability of this fuel to 


- 


locomotive use has been talked of, and more or less experi- 
mented with for several years, but during the past year it has re- 
ceived much attention, the experiments made on the New York 


Central locomotive being especially noteworthy. These were 
referred to in Mr. Robinson’s paper and were also dealt with in 
an article published in the Railway Age Gazette, April 30, 1915, 
page 941. The Fuel Association has the distinction of being the 
first association to recognize officially the possibilities of this 
fuel on locomotives. 

This association also went on record as to the permanency 
of the locomotive stoker. The committee report on this subject 
is perhaps the best symposium on the value and use of the 
mechanical stoker yet published. It covers briefly the reasons 
for the existence of the stoker, its operation and the operating 
advantages obtained by its use. Both these subjects were ac- 
tively discussed and a large amount of interesting information 
was presented. While the more enthusiastic members looked 
upon the use of pulverized fuel as a panacea for all the loco- 
motive fuel problems, such as smoke, fuel economy, locomotive 
terminal detention, and, in fact, most of the difficulties now ex- 
perienced in locomotive operation from a fuel standpoint, it was 
conceded that there are difficulties yet to be overcome. The 
advocates of the stoker did not seem to view with very much 
apprehension the possibility of pulverized fuel cutting into their 
field. 

The committee reports on fuel stations and coal storage also 
contained much valuable information. It is evident that econo- 
mies, which are broad in their extent, are made possible by the 
logical storage of coal. By storing coal, less equipment is re- 
quired, more equipment is available for revenue tonnage in the 
busy season, the coal can be purchased at a lower price, the 
railways are better protected from a shortage of fuel, the mines 
can be operated to much better advantage from both the oper- 
ator’s and miner’s point of view—in fact, the storage of coal by 
the railways would be of direct economic advantage to the 
country at large. Several roads have made a careful study 
and have become convinced of the practicability of thus han- 
dling their fuel supply. ; 

Another subject concerning which there is little concrete in- 
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formation, but which. presents a lucrative field for improvement, 
is that of the railway stationary boiler plant. That this subject 
has received but little or no consideration was evident from the 
statements of various speakers. It is, however, a subject that 
requires careful study. A dollar savéd from that source is as 
valuable as a dollar saved from any other. With but little ad- 
ditional work the fuel and mechanical experts on each road 
should be able to properly supervise these plants, and they 
would undoubtedly find their time well spent. 

Fuel now represents about 25 per cent of the transportation 
expenses of a railroad. It is, therefore, worthy of the attention 
of the highest railway officers. Frequently the desired results 
are not fully realized on account of tne lack of proper au- 
thoritative support. The opportunities for the economical use 
of fuel are not restricted to the direct users of the fuel. Much 
can be done by the transportation men, but without the proper 
backing, the men held responsible for this item will be severely 
handicapped. : 


UNINTELLIGENT AND UNFAIR CRITICISM 


¢ a statement appearing in the newspapers on May 19, N. L. 

Amster, chairman of one of the Rock Island protective com- 
mittees, criticised severely the recent action of the receivers of 
that road in placing an order for 67 track miles, or approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons, of new 100-lb. rails to replace the same mile- 
age of “85-lb. rails, most of which have been in place only since 
1907-9.” Mr. Amster added that “the Great Northern, not in 
the receivers’ hands, which hauls an average train load twice 
the weight of the Rock Island, has few if any 100-lb. rails on 
its lines.” These statements of Mr. Amster show a lack of 
knowledge of railway operating conditions, and, coming from 
the source they do, they may do harm to the railways in gen- 
eral. -Such statements as these, coming from persons sup- 
posedly familiar with railway operation, complicate the already 
serious problems confronting the Rock Island and other roads. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific operates over 7,800 miles 
of line in addition to 475 miles of multiple main tracks. As- 
suming that 67 track miles of new rails were ordered annually, 
it would be necessary for the rails to give an average service in 
main tracks of 124 years before being transferred to the 2,200 
miles of side and yard tracks. It is thus evident that even the 
67 track miles of rails, the purchase of which is characterized 
as extravagant, is entirely inadequate for the proper mintenance 
of the property. This view is supported by a comparison with 
the rail orders placed this year by several other roads, the Bur- 
lington having ordered 36,000 tons, the Santa Fe 66,000 tons 
and the Illinois Central 35,000 tons, while the Pennsylvania is 
now inquiring for 138,000 tons. 

Regarding the criticism of the 100-Ib. rail to replace “85-lb. 
rail which has been in place only since 1907-9,” this latter rail 
has had from 6 to 8 years’ service in the main line. Every 
railway man knows that as new rail is bought it is advisable 
to place it in the most important main lines, and the rail re- 
leased here is not scrapped, as Mr. Amster’s criticism would in- 
dicate, but is laid again in secondary main and important branch 
lines where it continues to give further service. It may even 
again be relaid on less important branch lines or in side or yard 
tracks, when its condition has become such as to unfit it for 
further use under heavy traffic. As to the weight of the rail, 
the use of 100-Ib. rail is in accordance with general practice for 
main lines. The American Railway Engineering Association 
at its last convention adopted standard sections for rails up t0 
140-Ib., while the Pennsylvania Railroad has been working for 
two years on a new 125-lb. standard section. 

The introduction of a comparison of the train load of the 
Great Northern with that of the Rock Island is equally out of 
place-and misleading. The primary factors governing the train 
load are the ruling grades and the size of locomotives, while the 
weight of rail play a very insignificant part. The relatively 
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low train load on the Rock Island in comparison with that of 
the Great Northern is due primarily to the large expenditures 
made on the latter road to secure low grades, while the Rock 
Island has been unable to secure the funds to make such ex- 


penditures. 


—_—— 


THE STATUS OF TRAIN LIMIT LEGISLATION 


HE railway labor brotherhoods have succeeded in getting 
bills to limit the length of freight trains introduced in a 
large number of legislatures. But they are not having remark- 
able success in getting them passed. The only state in which 
such a law has been enacted is Arizona. Such bills were intro- 
duced this year in the legislatures of the following states, which 
have adjourned without passing them: 


California New Jersey 
Colorado New York 
Indiana North ‘Carolina 
Iowa North Dakota 
Kansas South Carolina 
Minnesota South Dakota 
Nevada Utah 


Such bills are, pending in the legislatures of the following 
states, which are still in session: 


Illinois Pennsylvania 
Michigan Wisconsin 
Ohio - 


In other words, the legislation has been defeated in 14 states 
and is still pending in 5. 

The arguments used against these measures in the states where 
they have been defeated are the same as those being used where 
they are pending. It has been pointed out that their passage 
would increase rather than reduce accidents; would cause an 
entirely unnecessary and very large increase in railway fixed 
charges and expenses which would have to be borne by the 
traveling and shipping. public, and would tend to cause serious 
traffic congestions and delays. The fact that only one state has 
passed a train limit law, and that the lawmakers of 14 states 
have considered the’ merits of the proposed legislation and re- 
jected it, ought to carry great weight with the legislatures which 
are still in session. 

There is not a single valid argument in favor of train limit 
legislation, and there are innumerable overwhelming arguments 
against it. Nevertheless, it is being vigorously supported not 
only by the railway labor brotherhoods, but in some states by 
other labor organizations. In Illinois the railway labor brother- 
hoods and the state federation of labor are closely and vigorously 
co-operating in support of it. The Public Utilities Committee 
of the Illinois house reported unfavorably on it, but the po- 
litical influence of organized labor was so great as to get it taken 
up for consideration by the House. 

Many lawmakers seem entirely unable to hear the voices of 
teason and expediency when the paid lobbyists of organized 
labor are about. It is hardly conceivable, however, that the 
legislature of any one of the five important states in which 
train limit legislation is now pending can be induced to pass it. 





NEW BOOKS 
Engineering Office Systems and Methods. By John P. Davies. Size 6 in, 
by 9 in., 544 pages, 243 illustrations, bound in cloth. Published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York City. Price $5. 


This book covers a wide range of subjects of more or less di- 
rect interest to all office and consulting engineers, a large part 
of the information being compiled from other sources and put 
in convenient form for use. The 13 chapter headings include 
the following: Collection of Preliminary Data for Engineering 
Projects ; Designing and Drafting Systems; Specifications for 
Engineering Material; Purchasing-Office Methods and Forms; 
Cost Keeping and Estimating; Sampling, Inspecting and Test- 
ing Engineering Material; Domestic and Export Shipping; 
Progress Charts, Scheduling Systems, etc., and Indexing and 
Filing Systems for the Engineering Office. The book contains 
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a large number of forms, specifications, rules, reminders, etc., 
which, if not in themselves applicable, would frequently suggest 
similar solutions for engineering office problems. 


By Joseph Henry Beale, professor of Jaw at 
Massachusetts bar, 


Railway Rate Regulation. 
“Harvard University, and Bruce’ Wyman, of the 
, reeently professor of law at Harvard University. Second edition, re- 
written by Bruce Wyman. 1,306 pages, 6 in. by 9 in. Bound in law 
buckram. Published by Baker, Voorhis & Co., 45-47 John street, New 
York City. Price, $7.50. 
This second edition of Beale & Wyman’s well known and 
authoritative work covers the entire law affecting railroad 
rate regulation, with special reference to the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and on account of the re- 
markable growth in the law covering the subject treated since 
the first edition was written in 1906, contains a very large 
amount of entirely new matter. In this. treatise Professor 
Wyman has cited every opinion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission discussing the principles of rate regulation. The 
work contains also a discussion of every opinion of the fed- 
eral courts, wherein the powers of the commission under the 
act to regulate commerce are involved, and many rulings of 
state commissions on points not fully covered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
Although the first edition covered nearly 20 years of ac- 
tivity of the Interstate Commerce Commission the commis- 


- sion at that time had just been given power to fix rates for 


the future; the power to suspend advances in rates was not 
granted until 1910; likewise its power.to order joint rates, 
granted in 1906, was not perfected until 1910. All of the 
treatment of the functions of the commission in establishing 
rates, and the jurisdiction of the commission over joint rates, 
therefore, which extends over several chapters in the second 


_edition, is new matter written upon the basis of important 


decisions decided since the first edition, The author remarks 
that “in writing the first edition we had only the rulings of 
the original commission to guide us, and the few decisions of 
the courts, mostly to the effect that the act did not justify 
what was ordered. In this edition we have the many volumes 
of the commission making orders as to future conduct, which 
are supported in most instances by the decisions of the 
courts.” The second edition, therefore, covering the past 
eight years of the activities of the commission, has several 
hundred per cent more opinions as the basis for its text than 
were available for the first 20 years of the commission’s ex- 
istence. The historical development of the general principles 
of rate regulation receive much attention throughout the 
work. 

The treatise is divided into four books, devoted to “Juris- 
diction of the Commission,” “Limitation of Charges,” “Pre- 
vention of Discrimination” and “Powers of the Commission.” 
Fifty pages are devoted to a table of cases cited and 55 to a 
very comprehensive index. In the appendices are given the 
complete text of the various statutes, together with the rules 
of practice and forms of pleading before the commission and 
the courts. 

A most valuable part of the book is made up of long chap- 
ters on procedure in which practically every case involving 
a point of practice of importance has been treated. 

The author calls attention in the preface to the way in 
which the contrast is brought out between opposing theories 
of rate regulation where the conflict in the law is as yet not 
determined. The policies of basing schedules as a whole upon 
the original cost of the plant or upon its present value are 
elaborately discussed, together with an indication of the col- 
lateral effects of a decision one way or the other. Likewise 
in dealing with particular rates, whether the cost of the serv- 
ice or its value is to be taken as the test, receives treatment 
to the extent of a chapter on each. The author does not 
hesitate to let his own preference for cost as the basis of reg- 
ulation appear, although he appreciates the modifications to 
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which this theory must be subjected when put into actual 
practice. 

It would seem that this book must be indispensable to all 
lawyers engaged in practice before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or the courts on matters involving rate regula- 
tion, and of very great value to all students of the law upon 
this subject. The headings throughout are made so specific 
that the reader can easily locate the subject which is of inter- 
est to him. 


Railroads. Finance and Organization. By William Z. Ripley, Nathaniel 
Ropes Professor of Economics, Harvard University. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. 638 pages. Price $3. 
The first of Professor Ripley’s two volumes dealing with railroads 
was published in 1912, and consisted of a comprehensive study 
of rates and regulation. The present volume treats of finance 
and organization. A knowledge of the problems of the financing 
and organization of American railroads is prerequisite to an in- 
telligent discussion of railroad regulation. Never before, how- 
ever, has there been made a comprehensive and just study of these 
problems. The material for such an investigation is scattered 
through a vast number of documents, and is often in such shape 
as to require literally months of work to digest it. Professor 
Ripley has painstakingly and scientifically sifted this great mass 
of material and made the results of this study available for rail- 
road men and students of the American railroad problem. He 
has done an immense work and one deserving of the gratitude 
of any one who aspires to have any real knowledge of the all- 
important economic questions which are now in process of dis- 
cussion by the Interstate Commerce Commission, state legisla- 
tures and the public press. Public hearings and investigations of 
railroad questions and of the history of particular railroads have 
been frequent in the past few years and the amount of testimony 
elicited has been voluminous. It is in large measure on this ma- 
terial that Professor Ripley has drawn for his facts. 

Like the history of a happy country, the history of a success- 
ful, well managed railroad company affords little material for 
interesting and exciting reading. On the other hand, a description 
of the way spectacular fortunes have been made out of Amer- 
ican railroads may be rendered interesting and often quite dra- 
matic. For this reason it sometimes appears that Professor 
Ripley lays more stress on the destructive criticism of Amer- 
ican railroad history than on the record of achievement of 
which this history is full. Present day problems of regu- 
lation, however, are so intimately bound up with past practices 
in railroad organization and financing that even where these past 
practices are now considered unfashionable or even unethical a 
discussion of them is necessary to a thorough understanding of 
the subject. 

Professor Ripley has a New England bluntness in his com- 
ments on methods which are now illegal or considered bad prac- 
tice that makes him a severe but not an unfair critic. He voices in 
a great number of instances the feelings in regard to certain rail- 
road matters and railroad financing which are harbored by a 
great majority of straight-thinking, intelligent Americans who 
are not connected with railroads or with railroad securities. He 
denounces in an unmistakably forceful way such methods as led 
to the New Haven and the Rock Island failures and to the 
predicament in which the Erie found itself in 1907. Since this 
criticism voices the honest sentiment of so many outsiders, it 
should be read by railroad men, and especially railroad execu- 
tives, with interest and with respect. It may be true that the 
practical railroad man can find inaccuracies in many of the de- 
scriptions of misdeeds which Professor Ripley denounces. 
With some of his conclusions, especially in regard to the benefit 
to be derived from a physical valuation of railroads, a great 
many railroad men will entirely disagree. But this detracts in 
no way from the interest of the book. 

Professor Ripley is an ardent advocate of the federal regulation 
of railroads and sees clearly the needless burdens which state 
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regulation is placing on railroad operation. While recognizing 
the importance of the “initiative and efficiency which spring from 
private ownership,” he feels strongly that a guarantee for the 
common weal of a firm, just and steady supervision is necessary, 
To the railroad man it probably will appear that he under- 
estimates the difficulties of obtaining such a supervision. The 
genius of a Harriman, with the financial backing of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company, made supervision over 30,000 miles of line some- 
thing more than a name; but there are 250,000 miles of line in 
the United States subject to the jurisdiction of seven commis- 
sioners, none of whom has had experience in the management of 
railroads. 

Professor Ripley’s answer to all this is that the best results of 
regulation can be obtained by co-operation between the federal 
regulative body and the railroad companies. This view is the 
one which is being pretty generally adopted by railroad men 
themselves. 

The scope of the book is best indicated by the list of subjects 
with which it deals. These are Railroad Construction Finance, 
Capital and Capitalization, Railroad Securities, The Course of 
Market Prices, Speculation, Stock Watering, State Regulation 
of Security Issues, The Determination of Reasonable Rates, 
Physical Valuation, Receivership and Reorganization, Inter- 
corporate Relations, Combinations, Dissolution Under the Anti- 
Trust Law, and Pooling and Inter-railway Agreements. Space 
will permit of only a very brief comment on the book’s treat- 
ment of most of these subjects. 

Construction finance, of course, provides the author with nu- 
merous opportunities for denunciation of bad methods. One is 
inclined to think that if he had ever had any experience in finan- 
cing a new piece of railroad construction he would be somewhat 
less ready to severely condemn all promoters’ methods. As 
Frank Trumbull, chairman of the board of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, pointed out in his statement before the Hadley Securities 
Commission, the changing of a $100 bill into 100 one dollar 
bills is a transaction of unimpeachable honesty, but not particu- 
larly profitable. Whether there is or is not going to be an actual 
profit in a new piece of railroad construction, somebody must be 
made to believe there is or no capital will be provided for the 
construction. 

In the chapter on capital and capitalization the various defi- 
nitions of these words are contrasted in such a way as to bring 
out a point that is very often much obscured by general dis- 
cussions of “overcapitalization.” Professor Ripley’s own distinc- 
tion is that capital is the assets and capitalization the liabilities. 
It should be borne in mind in any discussion of this kind that 
the face value of a bond bears a very different relationship to 
the liability of the company from that borne by the par value of 
shares of stock. Whatever par value may be given to the shares 
of stock legally they can represent nothing more than a pro rata 
equity in the ownership of the property. Bonds, however, are 
secured by a promise to pay a definite sum which constitutes 
the face value of the bond. The capital actually invested in a 
railroad company is the value of its assets. This cannot be 
shown on its books, but what is shown is the cost of the assets; 
at least that is what should be shown by the books. 

Professor Ripley in discussing state regulation of security is- 
sues comes to the conclusion that mere publicity is inadequate. 
We cannot agree with him if the publicity is immediate and i- 
telligible. Mere publicity has worked remarkably well in regu- 
lating security issues by joint stock companies in England. No 
law that has ever been invented can take the place of intelli- 
gence and business acumen in protecting a man against bad in- 
vestment. 


In discussing pooling agreements Professor Ripley is strongly 
in favor of co-operation between railroads for the elimination of 
wasteful competition. 

The book as a piece of literature is readable. 
strongly recommended to railroad men and to all other per- 
sons who are interested in the matters of which it treats. 


It can be 
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WASTE IN PRESENT METHODS OF CAR HANDLING 
Cuicaco, Ill. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RaiLway AGE GAZETTE: 

For many years car service officers have discussed in their 
meetings the terrific waste inherent in present methods of car 
handling. All sorts of remedies have been suggested by prac- 
tical operating men, both for improved methods under the pres- 
ent ownership basis, and for various degrees of car pooling. 
Suggestions have been made that the executive and financial 
officers be informed of the tremendous saving that undoubtedly 
would accrue from effective co-operation in car distribution, 
repairs and storage. It is inconceivable that this situation is 
not fully understood by those responsible for railway operation. 
It also cannot be admitted that American railroad men are not 
equal to evolving the details of practicable plans for a drastic 
readjustment of existing conditions. 

Why then, at a time when economy is the supreme desire of 
every railroad manager, is this problem not given adequate and 
comprehensive treatment? 

Possibly the significance of the issues involved after all are 
not generally understood, and if so the Railway Age Gazette 
could perform a service of vast importance by analyzing and 
exposing the wasteful and extravagant features of our present 
methods. L. M. Betts, 

Car Accountant, Belt Railway of Chicago. 





THE GOVERNMENT ACCIDENT RECORDS 


New York City. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a second 
and revised draft of the proposed new blanks for making monthly 
reports of railway accidents, continuing further the suggestions 
which were first issued last January. There is no evidence in 
the pamphlet, or in the accompanying letter, that the commis- 
sions of the 45 individual states (which have commissions) have 
had any voice in the formulation of the proposed rules or in the 
discussion as to what should or should not be included in them. 

As most of the principal railroads have to report both to the 
federal and to the state authorities, it is much to be desired that 
the active interest of members of state commissions shall be en- 
listed in this matter. 

This movement for improved records seems liable to failure, 
or partial failure, by reason of its comparative unimportance. 
State commissioners will not give it their attention unless they 
are specially appealed to; and this special appeal ought to be 
made. In one way of looking at it, the whole thing is only a 
mass of clerical detail; but it is an important thing for the rail- 
roads, nevertheless. A road having to report to six or a dozen 
states writes, in a year, an innumerable number of pages, in the 
aggregate, to be included in these records, and the unending 
diversity which now prevails is entirely unnecessary, if only 
there could be an agreement. The present lack of agreement 
exists, not because anybody desires diversity, but simply be- 
cause there is no one to take the initiative. 

No one state will lead off, because there is the feeling that 
such leadership is not warranted. Committees of the National 
Association of Railway Commissions accomplish things but 
slowly. 

The railroads, presumably, are using their influence with the 
Washington authorities, through the committee of which Mr. 
Kruttschnitt is chairman. Why should not they also use their 
influence with state commissions? Why should not prominent 
Toads in every state communicate with their commissions and 
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try to get them to put their statistical officers in touch with the 
commission at Washington, in connection with this matter and 
thus start some real co-operation? RR NN: ¥. 


MORSE AND CONTINENTAL ALPHABETS 
HAILEYVILLE, Okla. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RAiLwAy AGE GAZETTE: 

Your editorial of May 7, advocating the use of the Con- 
tinental alphabet on the railroads, in place of the Morse, is too 
late. So far as “safety first” is concerned there is not much 
of an argument. There is nothing any plainer than the Morse al- 
phabet when handled correctly. Of course, with the class of 
operators now being produced the Morse is unmercifully butch- 
ered; and there would be little, if any hope for an improvement 
where any other alphabet is used. As for the wear and tear on 
the nerves there is no perceptible ditference. Inasmuch as the 
greater percent of telegraph operators coming to the surface now 
are not capable of handling Morse what would they do with the 
Continental? The sending machine has, to some extent, in the 
hands of those who have practiced extensively with it, made their 
sending better; but in the hands of the beginner the condition 
is worse than when they use the primitive key. 

Would it pay anyone to begin to familiarize himself with a 
new alphabet? It will be only a short time until the telephone 
will entirely supplant both the Morse and the Continental, both 
in despatching and for message work. A large per cent of rail- 
road telegraph operators are using the telegraph now only be- 
cause the hard times among the railroads prevents them from 
installing the telephone more extensively. Just ‘as soon as they 
can see their way clear to appropriate funds for improvements 
there will be a noticeable extension ot the telephone system. 
The -commercial companies as well will fall in line, along with 
the railroads, by using the telephone to handle their messages. A 
good typewriter operator at one end of a first class telephone 
line with a good plain talker at the other will handle an enor- 
mous amount of business. J. L. Coss. 


TIPPING ON PULLMAN CARS 
New York. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

I hold no brief tor the Pullman Company, and if its dividend 
rate were reduced | should survive; but in view of numerous 
utterances which have recently appeared, it seems to me, and, I 
believe, to the average railroad man, that attention should be called 
to the fact that sleeping-car porters are not the only men who live 
on tips and their employer not the only rich concern to profit 
by the tipping habit. Hotels and restaurants are far worse. 
Those extremely philanthropic newspapers which are now de- 
nouncing Robert T. Lincoln, seem to forget that he is but one 
of eleven directors, all of whom might be willing to pay porters 
$150 a month and who yet would not be likely to be able to 
improve the service or reduce its cost to the passenger, to any 
appreciable extent. The critics, however, do not forget that the 
Pullman Company is a corporation, such as legislators like to 
“jump on.” while hotels may make 50 per cent profits and yet 
are immune to this sweeping journalistic criticism. And what 
do these newspapers think of the growing practice of giving 
tips equal to a third or two-thirds of the legitimate bill, such as 
prevails in barber shops? 

The tipping habit is deeply seated in human nature—or at least 
in the nature of « good many humans who travel. Protests 
against it seem to be effective only where there is enough pov- 
erty to compel remonstrance, as in Europe. Is not poverty the 
real reason why a 10 per cent tip goes, over there, when many 
Americans freely give bonuses of 20 to 50 per cent? Again, is 
not the objection to tips based largely on dissatisfaction with 
details rather than on principle? Waiters often fall far short of 
their duty, notwithstanding the tip, and we blame the “system,” 
when we ought to kick the waiter. Young women who serve 
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as table waiters at summer hotels and use their tips to get an 
education are not condemned; they are praised; but where is 
the difference in principle? There is a large degree of truth in 
Mr. Lincoln’s declaration that the sleeping-car service with its 
high standards and strict discipline has helped to raise the social 
and economic position of the American negro. I do not write 


to defend tips, but merely to call the attention of our impartial 
press to its careless dissemination of a half truth. 


a? ks, 
MAKING RATES TO DEVELOP TRAFFIC 
JaMeEstown, Cal. 
To tHe Epitor or THE Raitway AGE GAZETTE : 

In one of the papers a few days since I noted an article by 
Peter Radford, lecturer for the National Farmers’ Union, refer- 
ring to the recent action of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion granting an increase in freight rates in eastern territory. 
He writes as follows: 

The freight rates of the nation have been built up along lines of least 
resistance. The merchant, the manufacturer, the miner, the miller, the 
lumberman and the cattleman have had their freight bureaus thoroughly 
organized and in many instances they have pursued the railroad without 
mercy. The farmer is seldom represented at rate hearings as his 
organizations have never had the finances to employ counsel and as a result 
the products of the plow bear an unequal burden of the expense. 

It is just this point of view that the railroads are up against 
at nearly every hearing—this look-out-for-yourself-and-let-every- 
one-else-fight-his-own-battle idea that every class of shippers 
takes and which the average ‘commissioner also holds, although 
he does not permit the railroads to take the same stand. 

Now, it is exactly that point of view that the railroad manager 
must take if he is to work for the best interests ‘of his road— 
the best interests in the long run. The traffic manager mu'st 
look at the question from all angles. “Can I afford to grant Mr. 
Jones’ request for a‘reduced rate on his salt shipments? Can 
he continue to operate his plant if I do not? If his plant is 
closed down what effect will it have on the other revenue from 
his town. Possibly my road may be supplying groceries, etc., 
to his employees, which he shall lose. Possibly that is the only 
revenue we obtain from that shipping point and the salt will 
be shipped in over the road from other places, and if so what mo- 
tive have -we to keep his plant going at our expense?” 

Again, reports from agents and others show that if a reduced 
rate is named on iron ore a large plant will be erected, many thou- 
sands of men employed, large quantities of other freight will be 
handled, etc. Another officer sees vast acres lying idle and finds 
that very low rates must be made on grain to induce the owners 
to cultivate the land. He can handle the grain if offered to him 
at various: points along the line at little or no increase in his 
operating expenses. Now, what shall he do? Self interest an- 
swers the question every time—whatever is better for the road. 

Therefore, it does not follow that the farmer is discriminated 
against by one road because grain rates are not relatively as low 
as on lumber, nor that the manufacturer is discriminated against 
by another road because his output does not receive the same 
rate per ton mile as it does in some other localities. 

If the railroad commissions would take some such views as 
these and permit the roads to advance rates with the same will- 
ingness that they grant reductions, I feel certain that there would 
not be one-half the friction that there is today. Restrictions 
should be maintained, of course. For instance, if a rate is re- 
duced no increase should be permitted for, say, two years. That 
would prevent any undue preference to shippers or consignees 
who might be furnished with advance information of an ad- 
vance. With the publicity given to all rates today, and the mani- 
fest intention of all railroads to refrain from rebating and sim- 
ilar actions, the public would get better service, the roads would 
employ more men, and purchase more supplies. Particular rates, 
which might need modification, could be investigated much more 
quickly than at present. Both carriers and shippers would know 
how to gage affairs ahead, and I believe it would make prosperity 
in all tines.” S. H. SmitH, 

Traffic Manager, Sierra Railway of California. 
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A DISCIPLINE AND WAGES BUREAU 


New York Cnty, 
To THE Epiror oF THE RAiLwAy AGE GAZETTE: 


The letter-of Mr. White in your issue of May 14 proposing that 


all labor matters should be put into the hands of a single vice. 


president, he to have no other duties, and comparing the manage- 
ment of labor with the work of the purchasing agent in con- 
nection with material, embodies interesting possibilities, but has 
he not forgotten the vast difference between a man and a piece 
of timber or a bar of steel? The idea of a central organization 
surely is good. Several roads already maintain a bureau of this 
nature, the New York Central, the Delaware & Hudson, the Erie 
and the Baltimore & Ohio, for instance. These bureaus collect 
and keep data in connection with wages, discipline and working 
conditions. The experience of these roads shows that the de- 
partment is very useful. Each large railroad should have such a 
central bureau, with records for all classes of employees in each 
department. This is necessary if for no other reason than to bring 
about. uniformity of wages on the entire system for the same 
classes of occupation (except when controlled by outside condi- 
tions, such as wages paid in other industries). The man in 
charge of the bureau can be useful in making uniform the inter- 
pretation of rules. By thus maintaining uniformity throughout 
the different parts of.a system grievances are minimized. 

But you cannot safely relieve heads of departments—the trans- 
portation department, the maintenance of way department, 
the motive power department, etc.—of the responsibility for their 
expenses ; and if responsible for expenses they must have a voice 
in fixing the agreements with the employees. And probably the 
head of each department should have not only a voice, but the 
deciding voice. Moreover, the men desire to deal with their 
actual boss. It is true that labor leaders like to appeal to the 
highest. boss, but that does not weaken my point. The appeal 
from general manager to president is normal and natural; but 
to have to appeal sidewise, instead of upward, would be un- 
natural. Imagine a road entrusting negotiations with the train- 
men to the vice-president in charge of traffic ot of the treasury 
department. How quickly the employees would make a fuss. Mr. 
White’s proposal is hardly less objectionable. He would appoint 


‘a vice-president who had had experience with trainmen, very 


likely; but a very short time would so affect the mental attitude 
of this vice-president that he would come to be looked on as a 
non-technical man; as a mere negotiator, like a lawyer. That is 
what the purchasing agent is—a mere negotiator. 

The head uf the bureau having charge of these labor matters 
should be on the staff of the chief operating officer. He should be 
subordinate to and have the confidence of the heads of each of 
the departments for which he keeps data. He is the man to 
make the requisite investigation of all conditions that arise from 
day to day and always be prepared to advise, through the head of 
each department, and furnish for that department all necessary 
information. The superintendent of a division, for example, 
should be able to go to this bureau and inform himself fully, so 
as to be able to deal efficiently with each proposition that may 
come up within his territory, in relation to the pay of the em- 
ployees or anything affecting the employees which is likely to dis- 
turb their feeling or attitude toward the employer. 

Labor cannot be bought on the same principle that a railroad 
buys material. Unless the officers realize the fundamental dif- 
ference as to this point, they will be very unlikely to make satis- 


factory progress in their dealings with the labor situation. 
A. Vi%: 


Raitway Extension’ In MANcCHURIA—The_ governor of 
Tsitsihar is said to be interested in a project to construct a 
railway from Hailunho to Harbin. The governor’s office is 
collecting information regarding the commercial activity of the 
Hulan district and the industrial contributions of the district,to 
Harbin. It is proposed to run the railway through Tuichingshan 
to avoid constructing a bridge across the Sungari river. 














Preparing for the Federal 


Valuation of the Railways 


Measures Adopted by the Different Roads Now Being 
or Soon to Be Inventoried by the Government Forces 


No problem with which the railways are confronted today is 
attracting more attention than the federal valuation of their 
properties. While concerning primarily the: engineering, me- 
chanical, legal, real estate and accounting departments, this work 
is of live interest to all other departments and its progress is 
being watched closely. The law providing for the physical valu- 
ation of the railways has now been in effect over two years, while 
government parties have been in the field for over a year. The 
number of important roads on which this work so far has been 
undertaken is relatively small, and as the valuation work will 
ultimately extend over all roads, the methods adopted by the 
lines first selected for examination by the government are of 
general interest and value to the others, indicating as they do 
the preparations which all roads must eventually make. For this 
reason we outline briefly below the manner in which several of 
the leading roads now being valued are collecting information 
for the use of the government and themselves. 

The extent to which the roads now, or soon to be, under valu- 
ation, are preparing’ for it varies widely. The government re- 
quires all roads to provide right of way and station maps, profiles 
and certain other data for its use. For their own interests all 
of the roads are also collecting and presenting to the government 
forces, all the information they can collect concerning hidden 
quantities and other elements of value not evident from a sur- 
face inspection, Beyond this the methods vary, depending on 
the amount of money the ‘individual roads feel justified in spend- 
‘ing to detect errors and omissions in the government inventory. 
Some roads only furnish a pilot to accompany each government 
‘party to give any further information desired and to endeavor to 
see that no important items are omitted. Other roads are making 
complete re-surveys independent of and in advance of the govern- 
ment parties with almost as much detail as the federal forces 
and are comparing their figures with those furnished them by 
the government to be sure that all property is included. On other 
roads are to be found all the various degrees between these two 
methods. 

These variations also result largely from the condition of the 
records of the individual roads. Some of the older lines possess 
records of little value as indicating the present condition and 
value of the property. Other lines have been improved and re- 
built without corresponding revision of the records until this 
data has become obsolete. In such cases the incentive to revise 
and correct the records or to make new surveys to secure correct 
information for the use of the road itself as well as for the gov- 
ernment is much greater than on lines recently built and possess- 
ing fairly accurate original records of construction. Also, a 
number of the states, particularly in the middle west, have re- 
quired the roads to make valuations, and where this has been 
the case the data was in fairly good shape before the govern- 
ment entered the field. Under such conditions the roads naturally 
have not gone to the expense of making a complete re-valuation. 
The methods adopted by the roads under inventory so far have 
also been influenced largely by the time intervening between the 
receipt of the government notification and the arrival of the parties. 
In many cases this has been less than three months, and t! 
amount of preparation possible has therefore been very limited. 

CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS 

One of the first roads on which the government began work 
last year was the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. For this reason the 
toad had only a limited time in which to prepare for the federal 
Parties. However, the methods adopted at that time are in gen- 
eral still being followed ‘on this road, on those divisions on which 
moré' time was available for preparation. 

Some time previous to the arrival of the federal parties on 


a given section of the line, the chief engineer goes over that 
portion of the line with his valuation engineer, pilots and those 
employees and others familiar with the portion of the line under 
consideration in earlier years. Last summer these trips were 
made with a motor car, and during the more inclement weat. 
last winter by special train. The line is covered at the rate of 
about 10 miles per hour and an endeavor is made to gather all 
the information possible regarding conditions encountered in 
earlier years and not now so plainly evident. A stenographer ac- 
companies the party, taking elaborate notes which are written up 
on the return to the office. Each item is entered on a separate 
loose-leaf sheet. One complete set of these sheets is then turned 
over to the pilot who goes back over this line, checking each 
item on the ground. He is given two copies of all notes 
relative to hidden quantities, one copy of which he gives to the 
government engineer in charge of the party, each engineer at- 
taching his signature to the sheet retained by the other for identi- 
fication. The pilots were selected from assistant division engi- 
neers and have all had from four to eight years’ service on the 
road. Wherever possible the pilots are retained on those di- 
visions on which they have previously been located in main- 
tenance work. 

About 12 men were required in the office last summer search- 
ing office records and securing statements of men familiar with 
the lines regarding’ hidden quantities, etc. As this road signed 
the agreement with the government whereby it receives copies 
of the field notes taken by the federal parties, these men are 
computing the quantities on the older lines in the office from 
these notes and checking the figures secured by the government 
on the newer lines with the construction records. During the 
winter the office force was considerably increased, as new maps 
were being made for the entire line in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the government. 

Four federal parties covered about 560 miles of main line last 
year, comprising practically all the road in Illinois. One bridge 
and one signal party were also on the same line. Three roadway 
parties were returned to these lines on March 20. The govern- 
ment is also now starting to inventory the equipment, the present 
arrangement being for the government and the road each to as- 
sign a man to this who will co-operate, and where possible make a 
joint report. It is understood that the government will endeavor 
to examine from 10 to 30 per cent of each type of equipment. 

The government has had two real estate men at work on these 
lines during the past winter, while the railway has also employed 
two real estate men to do the same work for it, following a short 
distance behind the government men. As it is the policy of the 
commission to ascertain information concerning real estate en- 
tirely idependently of the railways, these two parties are working 
separately. 

ROCK ISLAND 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific organization is similar in 
many ways to that of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 

Previous to the inauguration of this work, the superintendent 
of each division soon to be under valuation, called a staff meet- 
ing at which were present the division engineer, roadmasters, 
master carpenters, foremen of water service and section fore- 
men. Using the right of way maps and track profiles each sec- 
tion foreman’s territory was gone over in turn and each one 
present was called on to give any information he could remem- 
ber regarding work done on that particular section in the past, 
evidence of which could not now be seen on the ground. Steno- 
graphic notes were taken of this meeting, which were written up 
and furnished to the pilot who was to accompany the valuation 
party over this territory." About a month before the federal party 
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arrived, the pilot was given these notes together with maps and 
profiles. He then spent the intervening time searching through 
the files and records to substantiate the information brought out 
at this meeting and to supplement it with any further data. He 
also made one or two trips over his section to become familiar 
with it before the arrival of the federal party. 

No surveys are being made on those lines on which previous 
valuations have not been made. This road has agreed with the 
federal engineering board that the railroad pilot and the man in 
charge of the government party shall proceed over the line and 
make the inventory. Having signed the agreement in circular No. 
1, this road is receiving copies of all field notes taken and also 
the areas, quantities and overhaul computed in the calculation of 
grading quantities. In the states in which valuations have pre- 
viously been made, comparisons are made between the figures 
secured by the government and those of the earlier valuation. 
All data concerning hidden quantities is of course furnished the 
pilot that he may transmit it to the chief of the government party. 

The pilots are selected from the older engineering employees 
on the system who are familiar with the property and who have 
more or less recollection of work which has been done, of which 
no records are available. Men are also selected whose experience 
and ability are such that when the valuation goes into court, if 
such should be the outcome, they will be acknowledged the equal 
or the superiors of the men in charge of the government parties. 
Eight federal roadway parties started on these lines during the 
past winter and will continue during the coming summer, moving 
northward. The first parties began work on the lines in Kansas 
and Oklahoma, where valuations had previously been made for 
the state. On April 1, 2,000 miles of line had been covered. In 
addition 3 signal parties have completed 1,000 miles of line. 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA 


The Central of Georgia was another of the roads on which 
the government placed parties early in its work. Because of the 
short notice given, the road was unable to collect as much infor- 
mation as desired in advance of the work. Pilots were chosen 
from the corps of assistant engineers in the office of the chief en- 
gineer, and were men who had been with this company for several 
years, who were familiar with conditions along its line and who 
had from 6 to 10 years’ experience in railway construction and 
maintenance. Before the arrival of the federal parties the pilots 
walked over their respective lines accompanied by the supervisors 
and roadmasters to familiarize themselves with conditions in de- 
tail and secure any further information they could from old em- 
ployees regarding any unusual conditions or construction affect- 
ing the cost. At the same time the office records and construc- 
tion notes were carefully examined for the same purpose. As 
trains have been running between Savannah, Ga., and Macon 
since 1843, it was impossible to secure any of the original con- 
struction records for this or other old lines. There are very good 
records of those lines built in recent years. 

This road signed the agreement with the government by which 
the road is furnished copies of all field notes which are checked 
against any information in the possession of the road. Govern- 
ment calculations of quantities are not being refigured, but are 
being checked against any original construction records avail- 
able. A valuation of lines in Alabama was made in 1909 for use 
in a rate case, and the government quantities on these lines are 
being checked against the data secured at that time. 

For a number of years this company has been perfecting its 
maps and profiles, and the entire line is mapped on a scale of 100 
ft. to the inch, showing topography, right of way and section lines 
and a complete list of deeds, contracts and leases. These maps 
practically comply with the requirements of the government. 

The first government party started to work on this road on 
July 9, 1914. Since that time other parties have been added until 
there are now four roadway field parties and one terminal party. 
They have completed about 1,700 miles of line. The signal depart- 
ment has completed its inventory of interlocking plants, crossing 
bells, etc. Three telegraph and telephone parties have completed 
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work on this road. A structural party started work on November 3 
and has completed the inventory of bridges and trestles on 1,100 
miles. A force of 15 men is at work in the accounting depart- 
ment. An assistant land attorney spent six months of last year 
identifying all deeds to right of way, securing practically the 
same information as now called for in order No. 7. The govern- 
ment has started inventory of motive power and equipment, shop 
machinery, piping, etc. The government has 6 land men at work 
appraising the land of this company. 


THE “soo” 

The lines of the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie 
may be diyided into two classes: First, those built in recent 
years for which complete records of construction are available 
and old lines and branches of which the road still has the original 
records and on which little change has been made since the lines 
were built; and, second, old lines which have undergone many 
changes since the original construction and of which there are not 
complete records. The first class includes about 65 to 70 per 
cent of the entire mileage. 

On those lines on which records are available a pilot engineer 
is given a complete inventory by I. C. C. accounts of all items 
to be inventoried, which inventory he checks with records ob- 
tained by the government party. This road has signed an agree- 
ment with the government whereby it secures copies of all field 
notes. It is understood that the pilot engineer and the govern- 
ment field engineer will check and agree on all items inventoried 
from day to day as far as possible. If for any reason differences 
in quantities cannot be agreed upon, proper record of the differ- 
ences are made and same are referred to their superiors for ad- 
justment. 

On the second class of lines where no accurate construction 
records are available, the road has placed parties in the field to 
make complete surveys and to bring the records of inventory up 
to date. After this data has been collected and compiled the 
method of procedure will be the same as with the other lines. An 
office force is also employed in investigating records, completing 
inventories and in determining in advance as far as possible to 
what extent field work is necessary to secure the desired infor- 
mation or to check the quantities which the government computes. 
This force is also employed in gathering and compiling the data 
and revising the maps and profiles required by the government. 

The government placed one party on this line in Dakota 
on May 1, 1914. Two additional parties were started on this 
line on October 1. On November 5 these parties were sent south, 
at which time 400 miles of line had been covered. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


The Great Northern has organized in somewhat greater de- 
tail than the roads referred to previously to secure a complete 
inventory of its lines. Field parties consisting of an assistant 
engineer and three men are being sent over the lines in advance 
of the government parties to obtain the necessary information to 
correct and bring up to date the existing maps and profiles, and 
to prepare inventories covering all classes of property. These 
parties are provided with gasolene motor cars to facilitate their 
work. Especially designed loose-leaf field books are used and the 
notes are sent by the assistant engineers to the general valu- 
ation division office separately for each consecutive 6 to 10 miles 
of track covered. A division engineer, selected because of his 
long and varied experience in railroad construction, is placed ” 
charge of 3 or 4 of these small parties. No recross-sectioning 
of the roadbed is done by these parties as the grading quantities 
are being compiled in the office from the records of original con- 
struction and of subsequent work. Fairly complete records : 
this nature are available for about 90 per cent of the mileage 


of the system.. After these grading quantities are tale . 
the general office they are sent to the division engineer pe c a 
een in- 


and compare on the ground to see that all items have 


cluded as far as can be determined from a field inspection. 
work and 


Seventeen such parties have been employed in this 
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they have covered approximately 4,800 miles of line in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Idaho and Washington, 
on which the government has expressed a desire to undertake 
work first. An office force of 40 engineers, draftsmen and clerks 
is employed in compiling grading quantities from final estimates 
and other office records, correcting maps and profiles and com- 
piling inventories from the information sent in by the field 
parties. 

Two assistant engineers accompany each government field party 
as pilots, these men being selected because of their general com- 
petency and their general knowledge and experience in connection 
with the original construction and subsequent improvements on 
the line being inventoried. Seven government roadway and track 
field parties were employed on the lines of this company last 
summer, all being transferred to southern roads late in the fall, 
after 1,168 miles of line had been covered. Three of these parties 
were placed in the field by the western district and four by the 
Pacific district, although a readjustment has now been made 
whereby all further work on the Great Northern will be handled 
by the Pacific district alone. All buildings on the 592 miles of 
fine in North Dakota covered by the roadway and track parties 
last year were inspected by a government structural engineer and 
an assistant accompanied by a representative of the company. 
Sketches and general descriptions of all buildings, including fur- 
niture and fixtures were prepared by these men. 

In the accounting department six clerks were employed in the 
yaluation work by the railroad company last spring. The govern- 
ment placed eight accountants in the offices of the railroad on July 
15. The right-of-way department is preparing schedules of right- 
of-way deeds for the use of the government land men in the field. 
In addition, the railroad has sent men from the right-of-way de- 
partment into the field to collect information from the county 
ofices covering all transfers of land from January 1, 1911, to 
date in each county through which the railway runs. Property 
owners adjoining the line are being interviewed and their opin- 
ions regarding the value of farm lands and town lots obtained, 
while the latest assessment of these lands is also being obtained 
and listed. On August 10 two government land attorneys began 
work on the lines of the Great Northern. After checking over 
the schedules of deeds in the offices, they secured the same infor- 
mation in the field as secured by the railroad representatives. 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN 


One of the roads which has made a complete survey of its 
property in advance of the government valuation is the Kansas 
City Southern. This road decided that the best means of securing 
to the company a correct valuation of its property was to make 
independent surveys with its own forces, and to furnish the gov- 
ernment with copies of the field notes taken while making these 
surveys. 

These surveys were commenced in November, 1913, and com- 
pleted in December, 1914, They preceded those of the govern- 
ment, and it was arranged that the pilot who accompanied the 
government party over any particular portion of road was the 
same man who had charge of the company’s surveys over that par- 
ticular section. Two pilots were, therefore, alternately in charge 
of the railroad party and acting as a pilot for the government 
Party. 

Individual inspection was made of all company equipment 
“ the line with a view to verifying the existence and deter- 
mining the condition of the units of equipment. Record was 
also made at that time of the additions and betterments that 
have been made on the same. The company representatives 
have co-cperated with the government in making an inventory 
of the shop machinery and tools. This work has been com- 
Dleted. The inventory of bridges and buildings made by the 
structural party of the Interstate Commerce Commission, ac- 
‘ompanied by representatives of the company, has been com- 
pleted, : 

New Maps and profiles were made of the entire line and filed 
with the commission in compliance with the map order. These 
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maps and profiles were made from existing records and notes 
taken by the company forces in the field. A report has been 
made on property abandoned by the company during its de- 
velopment and filed with the commission in compliance with 
valuation order No. 2. 

An organization is maintained for the purpose of compiling 
data in order to comply with the valuation orders issued by 
the commission at various times, and for developing ex- 
penditures which have been made for various items going to 
make up the cost of the property, such as assessments for public 
improvements, expenditures account, acquisition of right of way, 
damages, extraordinary construction, expense, etc. 

The government has had five land appraisers in the field 
determining the market value of lands adjacent and adjoining 
the right of way, and have completed their work for the entire 
line with the exception of certain terminals. 


BOSTON & MAINE 

The Boston & Maine is also making complete surveys of large 
portions of its lines. After being notified in February, 1914, 
that the government expected to place parties on its line on 
May 1, a careful inspection of the maps in the files was made, 
showing that maps could be completed in accordance with the 
requirements of the government for about 1,000 miles of line 
with a small amount of work. Draftsmen at once began making 
new tracings to the required standards, and four survey parties 
consisting of two men each went out over these lines collecting 
missing information and adding further data required by the 
commission. 

For the remaining 1,500 miles it was necessary to make com- 
plete surveys. For this purpose nine parties of five men each, 
one of whom is a draftsman, were placed in the jield. These 
parties prepare maps on a 100-ft. scale showing all buildings 
and other property on the right-of-way and send them into the 
generai office in approximately 5-mile lengths as fast as they 
are finished and inked. These maps are then completed in the 
general office in accordance with the government specifications 
after the land lines and data regarding deeds and other records 
have been added. Prints of these plans are then given to the 
government forces as they start on the various sections. 

A pilot and a computer are assigned to accompany each of 
the government track and roadway parties in the field, the pilot 
representing the railroad and seeing that all property is included 
in the inventory while the computer works in the field office 
with the government employees checking computations. For the 
assistance of the pilots a “hidden quantity” squad has been or- 
ganized to investigate all records, books, plans, etc. All the 
available information regarding the conditions of bridges, build- 
ings and other physical property, such as ties, etc., is also being 
compiled. The tie records, for instance, show the annual re- 
placement by individual years for the last nine years with the 
percentage of renewals for each year and the segregated re- 
newals for the entire period. The government forces are ac- 
cepting these records and prepare their final segregation of ties 
from them. 

The government also has a bridge and building party on these 
lines with which the railroad has assigned a bridge and building 
man and a computer. There are also a signal and a telegraph and 
telephone party on this line. Five roadway and track parties 
on these lines covered about 650 miles of line to January 1, 
1915, in addition to the other parties just enumerated. 

The government right-of-way appraisers started work on the 
Boston & Maine last May. An assistant attorney is engaged in 
checking the records in the office, while five appraisers are at 
work in the field securing data regarding the value of adjacent 
lands, etc. ‘The land department of the railroad is also securing 
the same information and has examiners going through all the 
registries securing abstracts of all deeds in the name of the rail- 
road. This has been necessary as in many cases the files of the 
company were incomplete in this respect. The government land 
appraisers have completed about 400 miles of line. | 
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STEEL PASSENGER TRAIN EQUIPMENT 


To ascertain the progress of the building of steel and steel 
underframe passenger equipment and to develop the cost of re- 
construction in steel of the present wooden passenger equipment 
in the country, the Special Committee on Relations of Railway 
Operation to Legislation issued a circular letter to the railways 
on January 2, 1915. Replies have been received from 284 com- 
panies operating 245,721 miles in the United States, and 62,112 
passenger equipment vehicles, with 956 under construction on 
January 1, 1915. The tabulations based on these replies have 
been published in Bulletin No. 67, showing that of the cars 
under construction on January 1, 725 were all-steel, 228 steel 
underframe and 3 wood, and of the 4,495 cars acquired in the 
calendar year 1914, 3,355 were all-steel, 940 steel underframe 
and 200 wood, including 56 cars purchased second hand. Of the 
total number of passenger train cars in service on December 
31, 1914, 12,900 were all-steel, 5,700 steel underframe and 43,512 
were wood. The character of the various classes of equipment 
in service on December 31, 1914, is shown in the following 


table: 
Steel 

Steel underframe Wood 

OS ee ee rere 888 217 461 
le Te, cess ees cane 668 404 2,562 
Mail, baggage and passenger...... 31 56 579 
Baggage and passenger........... 528 227 3,519 
Baggage or express ..........-06. 1,478 1,315 7,507 
Te. cletcisce nena sen bas ke 5,105 1,704 22,266 
Parlor, sleeping and dining....... 3,200 1,526 5,353 
DDE: 05465. 606554% 680555450000 32 109 730 
DI wecectcneiecasbaneheseass 970 142 535 
Total United States.......... 12,900 5,700 43,512 


A table is also given in the bulletin showing that for the cars 
acquired during the past six years the percentage of all-steel 
cars has increased from 26 to 74.6, while the percentage of 
steel underframe cars has ranged from 14.8 per cent to 30.4 per 
cent, and was 20.9 per cent in 1914. The percentage of new 
wooden cars built has decreased steadily from 51.4 per cent in 
1909 to 4.5 per cent in 1914. 

Another table shows that the number of all steel cars in service 
has grown from 629 in 1909, an increase of 1,951 per cent, while 
the number of steel underframe cars has grown from 673, an in- 
crease of 747 per cent. A total of 4,614 wooden cars has been 
retired in three years. Of this number 1,048 were retired during 
the calendar year 1914. The bulletin also gives the following 
table showing the approximate cost of replacement of wooden 


cars: 
APPROXIMATE Cost OF REPLACEMENT OF WoopEN Cars 


Average 

Number cost Amount 

CE oe ee et 461 $11,000 $5,071,000 
Mail and baggage ............ 2,562 10,000 25,620,000 
Mail, baggage and passenger... 579 10,000 5,790,000 
Baggage and passenger........ 3,519 10,000 35,190,000 
Baggage or express........... 7,507 8,500 63,809,500 
ee Oe eee Per eee: 22,266 12,800 285,004,800 
Parlor, sleeping, dining....... 5,353 22,000 117,766,000 
DES cuca she as seus aes e 730 15,000 10,950,000 
Sy ne ey eee 535 20,000 10,700,000 
SMV cas sescbesesehesoan 43,512 $559,901,900 


Annual interest charge at 5 per cent....... $ 27,995,095 


The charge to operating expenses under the classification accounts of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, assuming a value of $4,000 per vehicle 
replaced, would be $174,048,000. 

Replies were also received from 10 companies operating 27,- 
628 miles in Canada, showing that of a total of 5,366 passenger 
train cars in service on December 31, 1914, 79 were all-steel, 
187 steel underframe and 5,100 were wood. Of 57 cars under 
construction on December 31, 38 were all-steel, 16 steel under- 
frame and 3 wood. 





Port or Lonpon AuTHoRITY MEN AND THE CoLors.—The total 
number of employees of the Port of London Authority who 
have been called up or have volunteered for active service is 
2,009, including 238 men specially recruited for the army service 
corps. Up to April 29 the number who had lost their lives 
while serving with the forces was 53. Of these 24 were in the 
navy and 29 in the army. 
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A MODERN CONCRETE AND BRICK ROUND- 
HOUSE AT DU BOIS, PA. 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh has completed a 16- 
stall roundhouse of reinforced concrete at Du Bois, Pa., dj- 
rectly opposite the old 16-stall brick roundhouse, which is too 
short for the large locomotives and which will be used for 
the smaller engines only. Both houses are served by the 
one turntable. The new house is 105 ft. deep with the inner 
circle 91 ft. from the center of the turntable. 

The foundations for all walls and columns are of concrete 
carried on piles driven to refusal and cut off 8 ft. below the 
top of rail in the house, the latter elevation being 2 in. above 
the top of rail in The piles extend 12 
in. into the wall foundations, which are reinforced with two 
rows of 80-lb. rail. The outside walls are of brick 13 in. thick 
with pilasters 17 in. deep, built separately from the wall. The 
window panels in the rear wall are built in units so that if 
struck by a locomotive only the single panel will be damaged 
and the beams and roof girders will not be injured. 

The columns, girders, beams and roof slabs are of concrete 
reinforced with Kahn shear bars and twisted steel rods. 
The unit stresses adopted were 16,000 lb. per sq. in. for steel 
in tension and 500 lb. per sq. in. for concrete in compression. 


the adjacent yard. 





SHAW At 








Interior of B. R. & P. Roundhouse 


The roof consists of 5-in. concrete slabs supported on con- 
crete beams 34 in. deep and 14 in. wide over the outer bay, 
6-in. concrete slabs on concrete beams 57 in. deep and 18 in 
wide over the center bay and 5-in. concrete slabs on concrete 
beams 38 in. deep and 16 in. wide over the inner bay. These 
slabs are covered with Johns-Manville asphalt roofing, which 
company also furnished the Transite asbestos smoke jacks. 

Each stall is provided with an engine pit 76 ft. long, 4 It. 
wide and 2 ft. 6 in. deep, built of concrete with the running 
rail carried on 8-in. by 12-in. creosoted yellow pine timbers 
supported on the side walls. The pit slopes 6 in. towards 
sumps at each end, where the water escapes through 8-in. 
sewer pipes. The floor of the pit is of concrete 15 in. thick, 
reinforced transversely by 80-lb. rails 8 ft. long at intervals 
of 4 ft. 

Three stalls are provided with double drop pits 7 ft. 6 in. 
wide and 6 ft. deep, which are lighted with 60-watt Tungsten 
lamps recessed in the walls in each side of the pit. Outside 
of the pits the floor is of concrete 6 in. deep, reinforced in 
the center with triangular wire mesh and carried on 8 in. of 
cinders. The windows and doors are of wood construction. 
The upper and lower sash of the windows are balanced and 
the center sash fixed. The transom sash in the upper portion 
of the middle bays are provided with opening devices oP 
erated from the crane track. 


A 38-ft. 15-ton Shaw electric crane runs through the center 
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bay of the house on a circular track 27 ft. 5 in. above the main 
track. This crane is installed for the handling of engine cabs, 
front ends and other heavy parts. 

At the outer end of stalls 13 and 14 there is an addition 
29 ft. long divided into two portions, one of which is given 
up to the heating plant and the other to the boiler washing 


plant. The house is heated with a fan system built and in- 
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In connection with the construction of this house a 90 ft. 
design for Cooper’s E-60 loading was installed with a concrete 
pit replacing a 70 ft. deck turnable designed for Cooper’s E-40 
loading. 

This structure was designed under the direction of E. F. 
Robinson, chief engineer, and W. F. Pond, office engineer, in 
co-operation with F. J. Harrison, superintendent of motive 
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Cross Section of Reinforced Concrete Roundhouse at Du Bois, Pa. 


stalled by the Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., the 
warm air being forced through underground ducts with out- 
lets in the sides of each of the engine pits. A Cowles-Mac- 
Dowell boiler washout system is also installed with a capacity 
of 6 engines per 24 hours. 

The house is lighted by means of bull’s-eye reflectors placed 
at the ends of each stall, one on each door post and two on 
each brick pilaster at the back of each stall in such a manner 
as to avoid shadows. General illumination is provided by 
clusters in the upper roof. Plugs are also inserted in each 


power, and W. J. Knox, mechanical engineer. It was built 
by railway company forces under the supervision of G. H. 
Stewart, master mason. 


ee 


CORRECTION 


In the description of the new line of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Northern from Waverly, Ohio, to Edgington, Ky., in 
the issue of May 14, page 1018, the statement that 40,000,000 
lin. ft. of timber piling was required, should have read 40,000 














New B. R. & P. Reinforced Concrete Roundhouse at Du Bois, Pa. 


column for the use of portable extension lamps. All conduits 
and boxes are built in the concrete. 

Because of unfavorable local drainage conditions a concrete 
simp was installed with an automatic electric centrifugal 
deck turntable of the standard American Bridge Company’s 


emp pump to receive and dispose of the roof and pit 
drainage. 


lin. ft. While this error was undoubtedly evident to our 
readers we make this correction. 





Cootinc APPARATUS ON EcyptiAN Rattway Cars.—Tanks to 
hold half a ton of ice and electric fans to circulate the air from 
them are used to cool the interior of passenger cars of the 
Egyptian state railways. 
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THE RAILROAD ACCOUNTING OFFICER 


By H. W. Davies 
Auditor of the Pacific & Idaho Northern 

If the railroad accounting officer is not exercising his full use- 
fulness in the interest of the company he serves it may either be 
his fault, or it may be due to a condition, or conditions, over 
which he has no control, and which conditions create his limi- 
tations. 

It is not an infrequent case, that an accounting officer, un- 
consciously or otherwise, creates his own limitations; the one 
cause more common than any other is probably his satisfaction 
in acceptably fulfilling the rules and requirements prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on the one hand, and the 
railroad accounting rules and requirements on the other hand; 
and finally, submitting on time the monthly balance sheet, in- 
come statements and other subsidiary reports; which, when ac- 
complished without bringing forth criticisms, is logically accepted 
as commendation of services well performed. The natural as- 
that the successful fulfilment of 


sumption: is, and rightly so, 


the requirements named carries with it a successfully organized 


accounting department, which of necessity must exist to meet 
properly such difficult and varied requirements. 

An officer in charge of an accounting department so thor- 
oughly and successfully organized as to fulfil satisfactorily the 
requirements mentioned, and at the same time to take care of, 
and keep up to date, his collections, and the many subordinate, 
though important, branches of his department which contribute 
to the results as a whole, is indeed to be complimented. He 
is from a purely accounting standpoint, to be considered an 
expert and successful accounting officer. And yet, on the face 
of it, it will be apparent that though the results may embody 
correctness, completeness and promptness, requiring skill, energy 
and force of the highest order, it is but fulfilling certain pre- 
scribed rules and requirements, which in themselves are but a 
small part of the economical management of a railroad. Is such 
a successful and expert accounting officer, in accomplishing such 
excellent individual results, giving his company the full benefit 
of his ability? As an accounting officer, very probably, yes; 
as an officer of the company interested in all its departments 
and ramifications, no. 

Certain department jealousies always have and probably al- 
ways will exist in all large organizations, whether manufacturing 
or otherwise, and especially with railroads. The traffic and 
transportation departments differ over light tonnage cars, the 
roadway and mechanical departments over derailments, the me- 
chanical and supply departments over supplies. Other natural 
conditions which affect two departments, whether as to cause or 
effect, create these little jealousies, and the accounting department 
gets its share from all other departments. This question of de- 
partment jealousy may, or may not, properly have any place in 
connection with the question under discussion. However, if not 
a direct, it is possibly a contributory cause for the lack of recog- 
nition on the part of the management, in many cases, as to the 
possible usefulness of the accounting officer in the handling of 
matters not strictly accounting. 

The accounting officer is essentially a man of intelligence, at 
least equal to if not above the average; this coupled with his 
position as custodian of reports and records from all depart- 
ments, easily accessible for his examination and comparison, 
equips him with valuable material not in possession of others, 
and thus peculiarly fits him for dealing with matters other than 
those strictly accounting, which could be developed to the interest 
of the company, and which would otherwise probable be lost 
sight of. The accounting officer while not necessarily an expert 
statistician or economist, is by virtue of his constant dealing 
with figures, earnings and expenses, tonnage and mileage, etc., 
unconsciously if not consciously, trained to see conditions, con- 
spicuous in detail but not always apparent by mere perusal or 
study of the condensed reports. Especially is this true with the 
smaller and middle size railroads which do not employ efficiency 
men or statisticians, or have in use forms for detailed daily re- 
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ports to the heads of the different branches of the operating de- 
partment, by which they can secure the same detailed infor. 
mation which goes to the accounting department. 

The monthly report may show engine fuel consumption com- 
paring very favorably for one month as against the previous 
month, or with the same month in the previous year; and yet, 
in detail it will very probably be found that two engines of the 
same class, under similar running conditions, will show a very 
marked difference, indicating the lack of efficiency in the run- 
ning of one engine as against another. The monthly report may 
show the cost of crosstie renewals comparing very favorably 
with the previous month or with the previous year; yet, an 
analysis will possibly show a considerably less number of ties 
laid with a large increase of labor expense not justifiable by 
conditions. 

The matter of station labor, clerical and manual, usually 
under the jurisdiction and full control of the division super- 
intendent, and frequently left to his sole judgment, is, in many 
cases, capable of a more equitable and profitable adjustment by 
the accounting officer, and especially is this true at larger 
stations. 

The president or general manager is invariably forced to dele- 
gate the signing of vouchers to some one else, who, while in a 
position to recognize the validity or lack of authority for the 
transaction itself, is not in a position to determine of his own 
knowledge, the reasonableness or excess of the voucher; the 
auditor, by virtue of his peculiar position of vantage, could be 
of valuable assistance by bringing to the attention of the proper 
officer, cases seemingly worthy of investigation, of which there 
are many. 

There is an old saying, “the treasurer is the watchdog of the 
treasury.” This is no doubt still true in a measure; but broadly 
applied in these days of forced economy, it can be properly said 
of all other departments, since values are measured not merely 
by dollars and cents in the treasury, but by material and labor 
also, Therefore, the accounting officer is as much a watchdog of 
the treasury as any one, and in many cases similar to those just 
cited could extend his usefulness to the success of the company 
beyond that of a “mere” accountant. Opinions will differ very 
materially as to the proper limitations of the application of mind, 
force and energy of any one department, especially when that de- 
partment encroaches upon another. Yet, the general manager, 
privileged to question acts and to correct irregularities in all 
departments with his many important duties, finds it a physical 
impossibility to analyze the results of all departments to the 
extent of details. However, details are also important in con- 
tributing to the success of the road’s operation, and the general 
manager is, therefore, dependent upon voluntary information to 
a large degree, before he can know of certain irregularities or 
be able to correct them. These same limitations exist in all 
departments to a greater or less degree. The very fact that the 
departments themselves exist, has established certain unwritten 
laws, recognized by nearly all railroad officers who are invari- 
ably governed thereby. 

Divisions or departments are essential in all large enterprises, 
as segregating the several distinct factors or classes of work. 
Each class of work is distinct and separate as to skill and in- 


dividual purpose, and carries respective responsibilities, and 


serves various other purposes not possible but by segregation. 
And yet, while each department represents separate skill, and 
turns out distinctly different products, they are but units or 
parts of the whole, and are each interested in the successful 
production of the finished article to which they contribute; and 
to whatever extent one department slights its workmanship, of 
unreasonably increases its cost, it reflects itself in the finished 
product, and in turn reflects itself on all departments. Criticisms, 
therefore, should be unhampered, solicited and freely given, but 
given and accepted in the fairest of spirit, as assistance rendered 
by one department to another for its benefit and in the interest 
of the company and not especially to the individual. The ac 
counting officer can serve as an important factor in accomplish- 
ing these results. 








International Railway Fuel Association Convention 


Mechanical Stokers; Fuel Oil; Storage of Coal; Front 
Ends, Grates and Ash Pans and the Closing Exercises 


A report of the first two days of this convention was pub- 
lished in last week’s issue of the Railway Age Gazette, page 
1054. The following is a report of the remaining sessions of 
the convention: 


MECHANICAL STOKERS 


The mechanical stoker today is practical, operating at a me- 
chanical firing efficiency of 90 per cent or more, and effects oper- 
ating economies that cannot be otherwise obtained—it is no 
longer in the experimental stage. Improvements in the design 
and construction of stokers will no doubt be made for many years 
to come. Locomotive design will undoubtedly be modified until 
the stoker becomes a part of the original design instead of being 
merely an attachment to the locomotive, as at present. Not- 
withstanding the necessity for further improvements, the fact 
can no longer be questioned that the mechanical stoker today 
is an important factor in railroad operation and must be recog- 
nized as such by all thoughtful railroad officers. 

The real economy of the stoker is in the increased tonnage 
that can be handled by stoker-fired locomotives—not in the 
saving of fuel, as seems to be the general impression. The 
large, mechanically-fired locomotives of today are able to handle 
more tonnage than the same locomotives would be given if 
hand-fired, and handle this tonnage at a higher speed and with 
greater certainty than under hand-firing conditions. The de- 
velopment of the stoker has made possible the development of 
locomotives designed to burn coal continuously at a rate in ex- 
cess of the capacity of the ordinary fireman to supply it. The 


real reason, therefore, for the improvement and adoption of the - 


mechanical stoker is found in the economic necessity of re- 
duced operating costs. The capacity of locomotives already in 
service may be increased and cheaper grades of fuel may be 
used on such locomotives, with the locomotive stoker. 

According to the most reliable figures obtainable at the pres- 
ent time (April 1, 1915) and not including the experimental 
stokers, there are at the present time approximately 935 loco- 
motives equipped with stokers on about twenty different lines 
of railroad. 

There seems to be no fixed factor which can be used as a sure 
guide as to what constitutes a stoker job. One report indicates 
that any locomotive of 200,000 Ib. total engine weight, with 
cylinders of 22 in. or over should be operated with stoker-firing. 
A second report states that engines having a tractive effort of 
50,000 Ib. or over should be stoker-fired. It seems to be the con- 
sensus of opinion that locomotives should be hand-fired when 
the coal consumption for extended periods does not exceed 
4,000 Ib. per hour. 

The consensus of opinion is that the stoker will give about 
10 per cent increased tonnage capacity, as compared with hand- 
fring, under the same conditions as to grade and time. Some 
believe that the tonnage increase will be more than 10 per cent. 
It should not be expected that stoker-firing will show any ad- 
vantage in this respect where the job is within the capacity of 
4 competent fireman. Stoker engines will make better time than 
hand-fired engines and while doing so will haul more tonnage 
than can be hauled with engines that are hand-fired. 

It has not been the intention in the design of the Crawford 
Stoker to use any cheaper grade of fuel than is used on similar 
engines that are hand-fired, nor does the Crawford stoker re- 
quire the use of prepared coal. Both the Hanna Locomotive 
Stoker Company and the Locomotive Stoker Company state 
that their stoker will handle cheaper grades of fuel than can be 
successfully hand-fired, and that their stokers will enable loco- 
Motives to use some grades of coal that would be impossible 


with hand-firing. The Erie’s experience does not indicate that 
a cheaper grade of fuel should be used. 

The consensus of opinion seems to ‘be that stoker-firing will 
not show a saving in the gross amount of fuel used, although 
there is a slight diversity of opinion on this subject. It is be- 
lieved that there will be a saving on the basis of the amount of 
coal burned per thousand ton miles. This is due to the fact that 


additional tonnage is handled by stoker-fired engines with about 


the same gross amount of coal as with hand-fired engines. A 
marked saving is also made by the use of less expensive fuel. 
While the stoker is a factor in increasing locomotive efficiency 
—that is, while it increases locomotive tonnage capacity to such 
an extent as to overbalance considerations as to first cost and 
maintenance costs—it is not a device for saving fuel. The real 
economy of the stoker is in the increased tonnage that can be 
handled. This is the meat of the whole stoker proposi 
If increased capacity of locomotives is desired, then stokers are 
economical. If economical evaporation is what is required on 
large engines, its attainment may result in a sacrifice of maxi- 
mum tonnage capacity. 

Black smoke can be made with both hand and stoker-firing, 
or it can be eliminated by careful stoker or hand-firing. Aver- 
age stoker-firing will probably show less black smoke than 
average hand-firing, because the coal is delivered to the fire in 
smaller quantities at a time. 

There is less liability of engine failures with stoker-fired en- 
gines, owing to the fact that the stoker practically eliminates the 
necessity of opening the fire-door. Thus a more even tempera- 
ture is maintained in the firebox, with less liability of leaky 
flues. In addition to this, if the engine should have leaky flues 
and bad grates or a bad fire, steam pressure can often be main- 
tained with a stoker, when under hand-firing it would be impos- 
sible to keep up steam. Records to date ‘indicate that firebox 
troubles are less on stoker-fired engines than on hand-fired en- 
gines. 

The most important phase of the stoker proposition is that the 
engineer does not have to figure on the stoker tiring out, and 
is willing to work his engine to its full capacity under all con- 
ditions; whereas, under certain conditions with hand-firing, it 
would not be expected that the fireman could stand up against 
the largest engines when they were worked to full capacity. It 
is for this reason that increased tonnage can be handled with 
a stoker-fired engine, closer meets can be figured on and made, 
and better general results obtained. 

The first cost of stoker installation, giving approximate figures 
only, is somewhere between $1,500 and $1,700. Maintenance 
costs, including interest on the original investment, are any- 
where from 4 cent to 1 cent per mile. Maintenance cost figures 
at the present time, however, are not particularly reliable on ac- 
count of the fact that more or less experimental work is being 
done with these stokers. It is generally stated that stoker main- 
tenance costs do not nullify the saving in fuel cost possible where 
the stoker uses a cheaper grade of fuel. The only figures that 
have been presented on the cost of lubricating the stoker show 
the cost to he about $1 per 1,600 locomotive miles. 

There is no added probability of engine failures which are not 
stoker failures on stoker-fired engines; and the reverse seems 
to be the case, on account of reduced liability of boiler failures. 
The consensus of opinion seems to be that a stoker failure 
should not imply even a partial engine failure, although the in- 
structions on some roads are that in case of a complete stoker 
failure, tonnage will be reduced to hand-firing rating. One road 
reports that a stoker failure means a complete engine failure 
on account of the fact that such a low grade of fuel is used on 
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stoker-fired engines that hand-firing cannot be successfully per- 
formed with this fuel. 

A skilled fireman must be employed on stoker engines, owing 
to the fact that it is occasionally necessary to resort to hand-firing 
for short distances, and to the fact that in the case of a partial, 
or complete stoker failure, hand-firing is necessary. The stoker 
makes the fireman’s job a better one. He makes more money, 
on account of being able to follow his engine more closely, and 
a large percentage of the manual labor necessary with hand-firing 
is eliminated. Any good fireman can easily learn to operate a 
stoker. A fire which is properly prepared for hand-firing is all 
right for stoker-firing. 

There should be no reason for a failure of the stoker equip- 
ment holding an engine beyond the ordinary time required for 
turning. In fact there are no repair jobs on a stoker that 
would necessitate delay, providing a proper stock of repair parts 
is kept on hand and the work handled promptly. 

The Pennsylvania record with the Crawford stoker, covering 
a total of 204,922 trips, including all of the experimental trips 
during the time the stoker was being developed, shows an ef- 
ficiency of 83.8 per cent. It can be readily understood that pres- 
ent efficiency is considerably higher than this figure. A six 
months’ record of the use of stokers on the Norfolk & Western 
shows 9714 per cent efficiency, which makes the statement that the 
stoker is over 90 per cent efficient at the present time seem con- 
servative. Roads having a considerable number of stokers in 
service show a performance of over 50,000 miles per engine fail- 
ure on stoker-fired locomotives. 

It seems conservative to state that the stoker will show a 
very satisfactory fuel economy based on ton-mile performance. 
That is, while it may not show a reduction in the gross amount 
of coal consumed per trip, it will show that it can haul more 
tonnage than a hand-fired engine using about the same gross 
quantity of the same or a cheaper grade of fuel. 


From the coal producers’ standpoint, the increased demand 
for slack coal and screenings for stoker-fired engines will no 
doubt be of benefit. 

The stoker permits general operating efficiencies that would 


be otherwise impossible. Trainloads can be increased by the 
application of stokers to locomotives where the cost of grade re- 
duction would be prohibitive or where bridge weights or ter- 
minal facilities, or both, might prohibit the introduction of 
heavier and larger power. On districts where train movement is 
so frequent as to approach the limit of single or double track 
capacity the increased speed of trains hauled by stoker-fired 
locomotives, together with the increased tonnage of such trains, 
will assist in relieving the congested conditions. 

The stoker entirely obviates any question of the necessity for 
two firemen on large engines. 

The stoker lives up to its worth, maintaining maximum steam 
pressure uniformly when the engine is worked at 100 per cent 
cut-off or at shorter cut-offs and higher speeds. To sum it 
all up, the stoker, even in its present state of development, pays 
and pays well in every case where a real stoker job is indi- 
cated. 

The development of the stoker makes the design of larger 
locomotives possible and practicable. In fact, locomotives have 
been purchased within the last two years and are being built 
today which would neither have been purchased nor built had it 
been necessary to have them hand-fired. This refers particularly 
to the very large Santa Fe type Mallet and Triplex engines. 

In closing this report the committee begs leave to call the at- 
tention of this association to the fact that the stoker has arrived. 
It is a success, and, furthermore, it is an absolute necessity 
from an economical operating standpoint for a great number of 
the large engines of the present day. 

The report is signed ty: D. C. Buell (U. P.); W. C. Hayes 
(Erie); A. N. Willsie (C. B. & Q.); T. R. Cook (Penn.) ; 
R. Emerson (S. L. & S. F.); O. L. Lindrew (Ill. Cent.) ; L. R. 
Pyle (M. St. P. & S. S.'°M.); Edw. C. Schmidt (Uni. of 
Ill.); and C. A. Spaulding (C. & N. W.). 
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DISCUSSION 

It was the general opinion that fuel economy should be 
considered secondary to the operating advantages the me- 
chanical stoker presents; that is to say, its ability to increase 
the boiler capacity and thereby permit greater tonnage to 
be handled at higher speeds warrants a sacrifice in the eco- 
nomical use of fuel. However, tests comparing the stoker 
with hand firing have in some instances shown an increase 
of evaporation. 

E. A. Averill, of the Standard Stoker Company, called ar- 
tention to comparative tests made on the Pennsylvania di- 
vision of the New York Central. Four stoker fired and five 
hand fired tests were made under as near similar conditions 
as possible with the same engine, crew, tonnage, etc. How- 
ever, a poorer grade of fuel was used on the stoker fired 
engines, this fuel averaging 13,711 B. t. u., as against 14,494 
B. t. u. for the hand fired engines. Mr. Averill said: “These 
tests indicate clearly the following: First, the locomotive 
when stoker fired evaporated 7.4 per cent more water per 
unit of heat supplied; second, 18.6 per cent more coal of 5.4 
per cent lower heat value was burned per square foot of 
grate area per hour by the stoker, resulting in the generation 
of 18.8 per cent more steam; third, while the power in the 
cylinder was increased 20.2 per cent, if gaged by the amount 
of steam consumed the amount of dry coal used for the stoker 
increased but 15.9 per cent and was a 5.4 per cent lower 
heat value,” 

Additional tests were made with an increase in tonnage 
for the stoker, which showed: “First, the locomotive when 
stoker fired pulled 12.1 per cent greater tonnage at 10.4 
per cent greater speed with an increase of but 12.2 per cent 
in dry coal, which was of 5.3 per cent lower heat value; 
secorid, when stoker fired the boiler evaporated 11 per cent 
more water per unit of heat supplied; third, the power, as 
judged by the amount of steam consumed by the cylinders 
per hour, increased 35.5 per cent, while the dry coal per 
hour increased but 24.2 per cent and was of 5.3 per cent 
lower in heat value on the stoker fired run; fourth, the cost 
of coal per million heat units in available steam was de- 
creased 8.5 per cent by the stoker.” 

A. N. Willsie, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, stated that 
from road tests made with stoker and hand-fired Mikado 
engines of the same class it had been found that 435 tons 
more could be handled with the stoker than with the hand- 
iired engine and that 31 minutes were saved on a 156-mile 
division. The cost of fuel for 10,000 ton miles for the hand- 
fired jiocomotive was 45 cents, while that for the stoker fired 
was 41 cents. On the 2-10-2 type engine, stoker fired, it 
was found that 1,483 more tons could be handled than with 
the hand-fired Mikado, at a cost of 34 cents per 10,000 ton 
miles. F, Kirby, of the Baltimore & Ohio, stated that by 
use of the stokers the fuel consumption per 10,000 gross ton 
miles had been reduced 3 lb. and that the tonnage had been 
increased from 5,450 tons to 6,000 tons. 

W. S. Bartholomew, president of the Locomotive Stoker 
Company, sketched the development of the stoker briefly and 
stated that this device did not generally find a market until 
the engines got so large that it was necessary to mechan- 
ically fire them in order to obtain their full boiler capacity. 
The problem for the stoker manufacturers now is to work 
out a development of the stoker that will provide for the 
economical use of fuel. Most any kind of coal can be used 
and from the mechanical standpoint the stoker is a success. 
Regarding the use of pulverized fuel he believed that there 
was a distinct field for that as well as the stoker, as the 
stoker eliminated the necessity of pulverizing the fuel, which 
must be done at more or less expense, and that many of the 
advantages to be derived from the use of pulverized fuel 
will also be obtained in stoker-fired engines. He also strongly 
favored the use of the brick arch on locomotives with automatic 
stokers. 
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FUEL OIL FOR LOCOMOTIVE USE 
By G. M. Bean 


pacific Coast Representative, American Arch Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 


From 1907 to 1914 the use of fuel oil by railroads increased 
112 per cent when a total of 31,000 miles, distributed over 50 
railways, were operated with this fuel. A study of the use of 
fuel oil in the locomotive furnace is extremely interesting, be- 
cause it offers problems that are not met with in other fuels. 

With liquid fuel the diffusion must be simultaneous with 
ignition, with the resultant long flame, and a large furnace vol- 
yume is essential. While the relative dimensions are of minor im- 
port to the volume, it is evident that a flame passage of suf- 
fcient length must be provided to prevent unconsumed par- 
ticles passing to the flues. While it is generally conceded that 
lack of oxygen is responsible for smoke, the writer believes that 
restricted furnace volume and the attending lack of time for the 
proper mixture of the gases in the more highly heated portion 
of the furnace is the most common cause for black smoke from 
an oil-burning locomotive. Special attention is directed to this 
point in connection with locomotive oil-burner furnace design 
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The proper maintenance of brick work is essential to good re- 
sults, and the possibility of the brick work falling down in the 
path of the flame must be avoided, as it usually results in an en- 
gine failure. 

The oil supply is carried in tanks built to fill the coal space 
of the tender, and piped from there through suitable connections 
to the burner. It is generally necessary to provide means for 
heating the oil so as to insure a proper flow, as gravity is de- 
pended on for the necessary pressure. It is probable that the 
box heater is the most desirable arrangement. It is indirect 
in its action, only heating a sufficient volume to insure a sup- 
ply at the burner, and is not liable to cause trouble by allow- 
ing water to get into the oil storage. 

The illustration shows in detail the general arrangement of 
oil burner equipment which represents the latest standard prac- 
tice as applied to locomotives of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, and is probably as complete and efficient as any so far de- 
vised. The indirect heater, together with the large direct oil 
supply line from oil tank to burner, insures ability to handle the 
heaviest of oils. The special attention of those interested in the 
subject of efficiency of oil burner handling and equipment, is 
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Standard Oil Burner Arrangement; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


because of the general tendency to restrict the furnace volume 
by carrying the draft pan and brick work too high in the fire- 
box covering up valuable heating surface and bringing about the 
continual necessity for forcing the fire at the expense of the re- 
maining exposed surfaces. 

At the first inception of the idea of using oil in this country 
the burner was placed under the rear of the firebox and directed 
forward with an upward incline so that the flame shot under a 
low, short brick arch, with the result that combustion became so 
intense in this limited space as to cause the flame to pass from 
under the arch with such velocity as to impinge on the door 
sheet, side sheets, and crown sheet, with very detrimental re- 
sults. The burner is now placed in the front end of the draft 
pan and directed toward the rear in such a manner that the 
draft js forced to reverse the direction of the flame before it 
me to the flues. The furnace is open, the brick work kept 
ow and the maximum of heating surface is exposed. 


called to the necessity for careful supervision of all locomotive 
equipment and care not to abuse the privilege of having oil 
burner power to handle your trains by overloading at the ul- 
timate expense of fireboxes and flues. Emphasis should be 
placed on the fact that the oil fireman is a large factor in the 
success of the operation of oil burning locomotives. He must 
intelligently follow every movement of the engineer that de- 
mands regulation of the fire. 
DISCUSSION 

Several members spoke in favor of the use of the brick 
arch for oil-burning locomotives, as with this device the 
flame is more equally distributed throughout the firebox and the 
boiler maintenance is reduced. There is a tendency on ac- 
count of the ease of operation of the oil-burning engines to 
neglect their maintenance, This should be carefully watched, 
as it will not only give a poor performance in oil consump- 
tion, but cost more for repairs than if the engines were 
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properly maintained between the general shoppings. H. T. 
Bentley, of the Chicago & North Western, stated that the 
cost of repairs to their oil-burning engines was not more 
than that to the coal burners. When the oil burners get in 
bad condition it has been found possible to get more life 
out of the boiler and out of the engine between shoppings 
The success of the 
oil burner depends on the fireman and he should be properly 


by changing them over to coal burners. 
educated and supervised. 


STORAGE OF COAL 


In order that the question might be thoroughly covered and 
local conditions taken into consideration, the mining districts 
of the country have been grouped in various sub-divisions, and 
sub-committees of representatives of railroads and coal oper- 
ators were appointed for each group. 

It has become apparent to all parties interested that there are 
approximately 50 per cent more coai mining operations in this 
country than are needed to produce the amount of coal con- 
sumed. This surplus of mines represents an investment of 
approximately $450,000,000. If 25 per cent of this had been in- 
vested in storage facilities iistead of mines the needs of the 
country could have been fully and promptly supplied, and the 
bituminous coal industry of today would be on a solid basis 
financially instead of the jeopardized state, which, we are told 
by the operators, actually exists, due to ruinous competition 
and high cost of production brought about by short running 
time. 

In order to mect the spasniodic strong demands for coal in 
the fal) and winter (turther intensified by the biennial mine 
suspensions) the been gradually creating a 
large surplus of coal cars. The average surplus for the period 
of May 15 to July 15, 1914, was 95,564 cars. This represents 
an investment of approximately $105,120,400. Fifty per cent 
of this amount judiciously expended in storage facilities would 
have accomplished as much in taking care of the coal traffic 
of the country, and the life of such storage facilities would 
have been double the life of the cars, with a very much less 


railroads have 


maintenance cost. 


The reports ‘of the sub-committees follow: 


EASTERN GROUP 

Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia—Ilf coal is to move 
from storage near the mines by water, it should be stored 
during the fall and winter months and moved during the spring 
and summer. If coal is to be moved by rail, it is the consensus 
of opinion that it should be stored near the mines during late 
fall when traffic is heavy and winter when transportation costs 
are high, and moved to point of consumption during the spring 
and summer months. The consensus of opinion in regard to the 
coals named in the region under consideration, which may be 
screened without excessive breakage, seems to be that the coal 
best adapted for storage is the 3% in. to 1% in. lump. In the 
case of very friable coals such a separation of sizes is not 
practicable, for which reason they should be stored as run-of- 
mine and the storage piles so made as to minimize the danger 
attendant upon storing the coal of mixed sizes. 

While in the district in question attempts have been made to 
store coal, there was found to be considerable variation in fig- 
ures representing cost of storage. It is felt, however, under 
conditions which are reasonably favorable, the cost of storage 
should not exceed 35 cents a ton, and under quite favorable 
conditions, the cost should be less. 

This report included reports from the storage of various 
coals. The report is signed by: W. H. Averill, B. & O., chair- 
man, sub-committee. 


SOUTHEASTERN COAST GROUP 


The consensus of opinion of both railroad executives and of 
at least one coal operator in the district, is that it is both de- 
sirable and feasible to store coal. 


From the railroad’s stand- 
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point, it is agreed that lump coal of a firm quality, in order 
to resist powdering, is the best. The Central of Georgia has 
been very successful in storing slack with a large per cent of 
nut. From the operators’ viewpoint, run-of-mine should pe 
stored, as it leaves nothing on their hands. 

All the roads in this district have storage centers and store 
coal regularly each summer. One coal operator has a Storage 
plant in North Carolina with a capacity of 150,000 tons. The 
cost of operating this storage plant for two different periods js 
shown below: 


Unroapine Cost, JuNE 24 1tE Octoper 4, 1912: 





No. Cost 

of tons per ton 

ee ee ey re re $2,148.74 .0172 

Repairs to plar.t, supplies, etc................ 373.14 0029 

PR Ar ANON Kia Vek sk cess ewer eee wee vines 594.50 0047 

1 Te Oe See eT en $3,116.38 125,696 0248 
Depreciation at 10 per cent per annum on 

BR SKS RIOTEIE 5c 5.o 55 50. 5105.0 «'p o's y 0's 90 $3,550.00 0282 

Interest at 5 per cent for 6 months............ 1,775.00 .0141 

OT ES ae et, ne Pee ae ee me $5,325.00 0671 

$8,441.38 
ReLoapinGc Cost, Octoper 8 To JANUARY 31, 1913: 

No. Cost 

of tons per ton 

UO) Ae | RS ee ee ne ee $1,797.62 0138 

Repairs to plant, supplies, etc. .............05- 727.44 .0056 

amen ORR IRM Nn SS oie io 2 hts i hots tie a St aid 646.70 0050 

Total ..cscscccccccccccccccscssssseccens $3,171.76 129,778 .0244 
Depreciation at 10 per cent per annum on 

PRD Sr 6 SROMENE oc ccs des eecengaaned~ a 3,550.00 0274 
Interest at 5 per cent per annuin on $71,000 

SO as EN oa bcc eu wu.a'e we ORS 0S ode eb 1,775.00 .0137 

BEL ohiaGweestd ess abhaekeeeees sass wiuws $5,325.00 0655 

$8,496.76 


Total average cost for dumping and reloading, 13.26 cents per ton. 


Un LoapinG Cost, From May 1 to AucGust 31, 1914, INcLusiveE, 2,703 Cars: 


Cost in 

No. cents 

of tons per ton 

PAW INUIG Un wopnwniced ie sbas an SeaEaN OS Aes ea ese $1,653.74 131,949  .0125 

Repairs to plant, supplies, etc..............64- 576.72 0044 

Fuel for crane, estimated at 2% tons per day.. 600.00 0045 

ee CEE TRS ee eT TL ee Seo Ee $2,830.46 .0214 
Depreciation at 10 per cent per annum on 

Sree Rr 0 SNS sai vs 0 56:55 4es54 505 $3,550.00 0269 

Interest at 5 per cent per annum on $71,000 : 

Fr POINUS eo skces hickch es 00Seo 00a sass 1,775.00 0135 


NE oie sca rca hei thes veg Sumveeariel $8,155.46 131,949 .0618 

One road in this district has a Dodge plant which consists 
of a 20 ft. by 40 ft. pit, 15 ft. deep, into which the coal is dumped 
from hopper bottom cars. Encircling this pit is a track for 
a traveling crane which takes the coal from the pit and stores 
it in a circular pile around the pit. The same crane is used 
for coaling engines by placing the coal in an overhead bin 
from which it is loaded on tenders. This device is both suc- 
cessful and economical. 

The report is signed by: A. P. Wells (C. of G.), chairman, 
sub-committee. 

SOUTHWESTERN GROUP 


It is the consensus of opinion of executives of railroad and 
mining companies that Mr. Hall’s reasons for, and the desir- 
ability and advantages of, storing coal (which were reported at 
the 1914 convention) are correct. It is generally agreed that 
lump and nut coal with at least 25 per cent of slack removed 1s 
the best kind to store, that is, with the coals which will store 
without great danger of spontaneous combustion. 

All who have tried to store Texas and part of the Arkansas 
coal have found that it is a failure on account of the liability 
to spontaneous combustion. All other coals in the second ter- 
ritory—Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, and Northern Arkansas— 
can be stored and the loss in heating value and weight will be 
from 2 per cent to 8 per cent. F 

The greatest danger from spontaneous combustion 18 © 6s 
when the coal is stored in the open during the hottest mont 
of the year—July and August. If the coals in this — 
were stored in May, June, September, and part of October, * 
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danger of firing would be greatly reduced, and practically all 
conditions make this possible. It is the opinion of practically 
all men in this territory that it is better to store coal at the 
railroads’ larger coaling stations, as the facilities at these coal- 
ing stations are sufficient to handle larger amounts of storage 
coal. Usually there are enough laborers employed around coal- 
ing stations who could be used in storing coal part of the time 
in addition to their other duties. 

The cost of handling storage coal varies greatly. 
figures obtainable are as follows: 


The best 


Tons coal handled, 84,378. 


Average 

per ton 

PER ANOOE | 6 a)4.0.50 5904.99.04 6d46 eee e aie taseaaesgen $3,576.59 $0.0424 
Cost to reload ..... cece cerscsecccescnsvesseesesnces 2,320.15 .0275 
Mialaheous ANG tracks: .. 6. ic ccc cece see dsesed weeee 2,663.22 .0315 
EE ha fir ge ie adi NORE NSS dO 2s OSL RET SO SaRD $8,559.96 $0.1014 


Another system reports that the total cost to unload by— 


CEG an 6 taip eae runes ANS REw a thinhaewerg inane 5 cents per ton 
9th «oe Y 

Oy SS oer ee een ee eee eee ee eee er ae 7¥2 cents per ton 

RAI (SOBIN 5 io Siar Bb: deciles waa aE EROw CED O ROS 5 cents per ton 

EERE SHAIME 6:0 5:5.63 cies ee nae es sin ele hee eG bs cae ws 74 cents per ton 


Total average unloading and reloading, including supplies and 
walls, where necessary, by— 


PEL, Sea Sides ee Luu eee oss Or UdNad sue mnesaneaa 10 cents per ton 
Ee 6.6205. o's ab SNS HS OURS PEK ER Ss SOOT R TOD 15 cents per ton 


Other figures vary from 15 cents to 30 cents per ton for total 
cost of handling storage coal. 

Some roads have mixed fresh coal with coal that has been 
in storage for several months and have had _ good results, while 
some other roads have used a little crude oil with storage coal 
by throwing several bucketfuls over the coal when it is put 
on the tender, both methods producing results practically as 
good as obtained from coal just from the mines. 

Some say that their observations have been that the loss in 
heating value of storage coal (Arkansas and Louisiana) is usu- 
ally less than 5 per cent. One company’s analysis showed a 
loss in B. t. u. of about 25 per cent on account of so much spon- 
taneous combustion and slacking. 
but it is likely to be the rule with Texas and some of the Ar- 
kansas coal. 

The report is 


This is an exceptional case, 


signed by: J. B. Hutchinson (Sun. Cent.), 


chairman, sub-committee. 


NORTH CENTRAL GROUP 


Indiana, Illinois and Iowa.—The territory supplied by the 
mines of Illinois, Indiana and Iowa is gradually developing in- 
dustrial plants which require ever-increasing quantities of 
screenings for their power plants. The increased production 
of lump coal in the winter months creates a surplus of screen- 
ings, which are sold as low as 10 cents a ton at the mines dur- 
ing the period of demand for domestic coals. In the summer 
months when the lump coal production has reached its mini- 
mum, the same screenings command a price of $1 at the mines. 
To equalize these two extremes would be a well-nigh ideal con- 
dition. 

There is no question but that the storage of coal is feasible, 
when conditions make it desirable. Coal should be stored at 
ultimate destination during months April to August to be of 
greatest advantage to producer and carrier. In support of this 
statement data has been procured showing the relative consump- 
tion of the railroads procuring their supply from this district 
for periods April to July and October to January respectively, 
and reports from 24 roads (using conservatively 95 per cent 
of the railroad fuel coal supplied from this district) show: 


April-July israel lalate ars is Sg Ge Wreca hina a h%ec 8 8,118,400 tons 
etober-Januar eel ie nw sR se Cem 15,075,650 tons 
Rerease in fall and winter months....... 6,957,250 tons or 85.7 per cent 


Lump and egg coal should be stored at destination by rail- 
roads, industrial plants and domestic users during months 
April to August. Screenings should be stored at mines by coal 
Operators during period September to January. 

The only storage undertaken by railroads has been previous 
to strikes or suspension of work at mines. Figures submitted 
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by one railroad covering coal stored in fall and winter 1913-14 
and recovered in spring 1914 show: 


Total cost labor Average cost 





Tous and supplies per ton 
TIONG a 520d :e:iea makers ane ees 54,227 $6,507.24 12 
BONGO cine tralian eeawe 53,763 3,006.36 055 
DET ca iiss asicheate ws Satan tereree 464 $9,513.60 .176 


Note.—Locomotive crane and grab buckets were used for handling both 
ways. The higher cost of unloading is due to charging the cost of temporary 
tracks to unloading expense. 


Following are figures submitted by another railroad covering 
coal stored in year 1910: 


B 
Semi-permanent Vrop bottom 
trestle, drop cars and 
bottom cars, track 
clam shell used jacked up 
to widen pile 


Location of pile 
How stored 


Pons inlonded i... cose cceatie doe veeee 132,314 31,576 
Cost of Unloading—Total 
LAG CONSE GS 6.0 odes Ca ae eeeedie ds dale $19,922.09 $3,946.45 
SWHCHIMG, CUCL» ois. cc cedeisiaw ees siccws 2,082.50 673.71 
DO 3148 99-5 ee 0G Bie Ra ermbign Sass Ra Ress $22,004.59 $4,620.16 
WONG Teloaded: os oi sic viecdieee cawewsns 107,096 31,576 
Cost of Reloading—Total.........0e.e000. $ 8,818.21 2,516.95 
Cost of Unloading—Per Ton 
ahor CHARGER. 6 6666s scaiies sencceeoode $ .150 $ 125 
DWHCHINE) (CIC. sles csi s08h 6 0w seuss .016 .021 
MOR fits 5 xici gre. 26S «Ma EG OK OGRA he MOR S $ .166 $ .146 
Cost of Reloading—per ton .......... -082 -080 
Cost of Unloading and Reloading..... $ .248 $ .226 


In storing pile C, tracks were placed at each side of the main 
pile and a clam shell operating on these tracks took the coal 
from the main pile after it had been dumped from the cars 
and transferred it to an auxiliary pile parallel to the main pile 
and thus leaving the clam shell operating on tracks between the 
main and auxiliary piles. It is evident that this additional han- 
dling. ran up the cost considerably, and if interest and depreci- 
ation on investment of trestle were included in the table it 
would seemingly prove to be an uneconomical method. 

Pile B is just the ordinary storage pile where drop bottom 
cars are used and track jacked up on the coal. 

The following information was furnished by one railroad 
showing laboratory tests of samples taken in October, 1911, 
from a storage pile containing 5,651 tons, the most of which 
was stored in the fall of 1907, the remainder in the previous 
year. The average results of these analyses are shown in the 
table in comparison with those of samples taken at the mine in 
July and August, 1909, and during August, 1911. 


Proximate analysis i ms, 
Loss of —-—_-_--~-____, determinations 
moisture Vola- and sulphur: 
on air Moist- tile Fixed - 
drying ure matter carbon Ash Sulphur B.t.u. 
Per Per Per Per er Per 


cent cent cent cent cent cent 


Average of surface samples. 5.9 9.93 34.14 34.75 21.18 4.60 8,953 
Average of samples taken 18 


in. below surface......... 6.0 10.93 36.18 34.06 18.83 4.08 9,390 
Average of samples taken 4 
to 8 ft. below surface..... 4.3 9.37 40.78 35.10 14.75 4.82 10,296 


Average of 6 days’ samples 

of engine lump, July and 

a ra oe ~ BOG. 37:66 3701. 17.25 
Average of 5 days’ samples 

of engine lump, August, 

TORE osteccnncaauewessaas wo 40:18 38,95 ~ 35.43: 18:77 5.10 10;705 


This was Wyoming lump coal prepared over shaker screens 
and finally over a revolving wire screen having openings which 
average 17/64 in. square. Therefore this is what would be 
termed “Lump Coal,” though of course it is a very low grade of 
lump. In the preparation of this lump they make approximately 
10 per cent slack. No precautions were taken in storing this 
coal and it was stored by dumping the cars and then jacking 
up the track and again dumping the cars. After the pile was 
completed the track was taken up and the pile was not even 
peaked on top as it should have been. There was therefore a flat 
space about 15 ft. wide, and the depth of this pile was about 18 
or 20 ft. 

The report is signed by Carl Scholz (Rock Island Coal Mining 
Company), chairman, sub-committee. 
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NORTHWESTERN TERRITORY GROUP 

In Canada, due to the long and severe winters, the open car 
will never become popular; it is a box car country. Relative to 
this probability is the reduced usefulness of the locomotive crane 
and clam shell for purposes of loading and reloading. Again, 
the same cause puts the ban upon the “submerging method” of 
storing for this country. These considerations limit and localize 
the problem for us. 

Coal should rest on a dry base, moisture from below being 
conducive to spontaneous combustion. Provide as much venti- 
lation as possible and distribute the weight of the coal as much 
as possible. Combustion nearly always takes place within 90 
days after storing. The storage plants should be wherever coal- 
ing stations are. Extra capacity or storage should have been an 
accompaniment of every coal-chute built. Even if not financially 
able at the time, space should be allotted for them, until such 
time as they could afford to build them. This eliminates the sec- 
ond handling, its enormous expense and blockade of traffic, re- 
ducing to a minimum the use of all equipment for our supplies 
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and thereby provides the maximum of “right of way,” in the 
shape of clear tracks and haulage equipment for revenue pro- 
ducing traffic. 

To the railroads the practice of storing offers great benefits, 
well organized as they are. It opens up possibilities of economy 
and better organization that are surprising, in face of the apathy. 
almost antagonism, with which the idea of storing supplies has 
been received by the people concerned. Assuming for illustration 
that 15 per cent of our total hauling capacity is being utilized to 
haul our own supplies, at our busiest season, it is then evident that 
by hauling and storing at other times we could do without 15 
per cent of our present equipment, and still haul the same amount 
of traffic. 

With a view of demonstrating this phase further, through the 
courtesy of our secretary, the accompanying chart was obtained, 
that shows those different considerations at a glance. Lines 
denoting both kinds of traffic are in true proportion. A line is 
also drawn suggesting how supplies with a system of storage 
in vogue should be hauled, not forgetting the fact mentioned in 
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Mr. Hall’s paper, that railroads incur higher expenditure in win- 
ter, in some cases as high as 31 per cent, implying the fact that 
the least possible of supplies should be hauled at this season also, 

Again a great saving could be effected by eliminating the yp- 
necessary delay to cars under the present system. A considerable 
number of cars are always held under coal. The storage plants 
would accommodate this surplus coal, with the result, that very 
many less cars would be engaged to do the same work. Once 
more, coal should be stored to protect long stretches of road 
not served with coal mines, at times of accidents, when supply 
would be cut off by wrecks, washouts, snow drifts, destruction 
of bridges or land slides. 

The report is signed by: A. H. Davies (G. T. P.), chairman, 
sub-committee. 

DISCUSSION 

The storage of coal will not only assist the coal operators, 
which the railroads should be very willing to do, but also is 
of advantage to those roads which find it necessary to haul 
the coal long distances, or find it difficult to procure coal 
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exactly when they want it. By the storage of coal at the 
proper time the coal carrying equipment will not only be 
released for carrying revenue coal at the rush periods, but 
also there will be much less equipment necessary to handle 
the business. From the fuel department standpoint the 
storage of coal is desirable, as it protects against strikes at 
the mines, train wrecks, interruption of traffic, etc. Where 
possible, the storage piles should be adjacent to the coal 
chutes in order to prevent rehandling, although in mm 
cases it may be found practicable to store at some central 
point. Care should be taken to examine the coal piles 
periodically to prevent spontaneous combustion. 

In the storage of coal a con¢rete floor will be found de- 
sirable, and care should be taken that there are no pockets 
in this floor for the accumulation of moisture. The height 
of the storage piles will vary according to the characteristics 
of the coal and the storage ground upon which it is places. 
Many instances were mentioned where coal had been storee 
for 2 to 10 years with no trouble from spontaneous com: 
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pustion, while new coal would take fire quite readily. When 
coal is to be stored it should be carefully prepared at the 
time and not contain an unnecessary amount of impurities, 


FRONT ENDS, GRATES AND ASH PANS 


The committee on this subject sent out letters of inquiry 


‘to various railroads requesting information concerning the 


front end, grate and ash pan arrangements. 

Front Ends—The drafting of locomotives has always been 
considered a function of the front end alone, but speaking 
broadly, this is not correct. Drafting may be defined as the 
controlling factor in the combustion of the fuel, and rightly 
starts at the air openings in the ash pan. With these fixed 
the grate next governs, and then the firebox volume, tube 
area and length, the brick arch, etc. If these parts are 
properly adjusted it is not believed that any very delicate 
adjustment will be needed in the smokebox. There is noth- 
ing mysterious about the action of the exhaust jet to induce 
draft, and if all other factors receive their just due, it is not 
believed that we would have engines of the same class 
varying 4 in. in the diameters of their nozzles, with their 
draphragms clear down or clear up, etc. 

Grates—From a study of the information received regard- 
ing the grates it is found that the percentage of air openings 
of 62 bituminous grates varies between a minimuim of 25.8 
per cent in one design of interlocking finger grate to a 
maximum of 49.6 in a design of the herring-bone type, the 
average of all cases giving a percentage of 37.2 per cent. 
The degree of coarseness of the grates has been expressed 
in terms of the maximum dimensions of any air openings. 
This figure will vary between the limits of % in. and 1% in. 
The 1 in. dimension of air opening is found to be that most 
generally used. The nature of the coal and the «legree of 
tendency to form’aclinkery ash will naturally govern the 
design in reference to’ the width of ‘grate bars or length of 
the fingers. 

Anthracite Grates.+-The percentage 5 ad opening for the 
anthracite grates varies: between 32 per cent and 46.9 per 
cent, the average being 39.4 per cent. The coarseness oi the 
grate in these cases, as represented by a maximum air open- 
ing, is 4% in. and.% in, if 

Ash Pans—From the information received on asle pans it 
is evident that there is a very great difference ‘of opinion. 
The highest percentage of air opening in comparison to grate 
area for bituminous coal is 15.1 per cent, while the least is 5.78 
per cent. With the tube area taken as a basis of comparison 
the maximum is 127.1 per cent and the minimum 508. per 
cent. The average aSsh* pan ajc opening for all bituminoys 


burning engines is 11.08 per cent as compared to the grate — 


area and 82.1 per cent as compared to the tube opening. 
Previous investigations have shown that the air openings 
should total not less than 14 per cent of the grate area for 
best all around results. It would seem that the ash pan air 
opening should be not less than 110 per cent, instead of 75 
per cent of the flue openings. 

The ash pan volume should be made as large as possible: 
with modern power it can hardly be made too large. Delays 
en route might often be obviated if the necessity for dump- 
ing the pans could be obviated. On very large power with 
trailing wheels the use of the six hopper style of pans will 
often very materially increase the capacity over what might 
otherwise be obtained. A proper guard against the throwing 
of fire from the ash pan air openings must be provided. The 
report is signed by M. C. M. Hatch (D. L. & W.), chairman. 

Discussion—A. G. Kinyon, of the Seaboard Air Line, spoke 
Strongly in favor of the table grate, as it provides a much 
Sreater air opening and will better distribute the air through 
the fire. Some success has been obtained by the use of the 
double- exhaust, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western hav- 
ing made it standard on all anthracite burning locomotives 
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and is now trying it out on the bituminous coal engines. 
The variable nozzle has been tried with but little success. 


OTHER BUSINESS 

The committees on Fuel Tests and Fuel Accounting sub- 
mitted reports of progress. Arrangements have been made 
with the University of Illinois to conduct tests on various 
classes of fuel, as soon as the necessary contributions can be 
obtained for conducting the work. The committee on Fuel 
Accounting reported that it is to seek to reduce the number 
of forms in order to eliminate the clerical expense of this 
work. A paper on the Waste of Fuel in Railway Stationary 
Plants and Locomotives by Jos. W. Hays, of G. L. Simonds 
& Company, Chicago, was presented by F. A. Moreland, who 
also showed, by lantern slides, the common defects found 
in stationary boiler plants. From the statements by the 
author of the paper and others during the discussion it is 
apparent that the railways do not give the stationary plants 
the attention they deserve. Large sums of money can be 
lost if the plants are not maintained in proper condition. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, D. C. Buell, Union Pacific; vice-presidents, John 
G. Crawiord, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; E. W. Pratt, 
Chicago & North Western; W. H. Averill, Baltimore & Ohio; 
executive committee, W. C. Hayes, Erie Railroad; H. T. 
Brown, Illinois Central; M. C. M. Hatch, Delaware, Lack- 
wanna & Western; A. G. Kinyon, Seaboard Air Line, and 
T. J. Lowe, Canadian Northern. Chicago was chosen as the 
next place of meeting. 

The secretary-treasurer reported a total membership of 
680 and a cash balance of $826.62; 316 members registered 
during the convention, 


PROPOSED REVISION OF ACCIDENT RECORDS 


William J. Meyers, statistician of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has sent out a series of new blanks for reporting 
accidents monthly to the commission, together with a further 
revision of the code of rules governing the preparation of the 
reports, modifying the proposals submitted by him last January 
and reported in the Ratlway Age Gazette of January 22, page 
164. Since January, conferences have been held with railroad 
officers, and in particular with the committee of the American 
Railway Association, Messrs; Julius Kruttschnitt, W. W. Atter- 
bury and W. G. Besler. . The number of forms of blanks to be 
used for the different features is reduced from seven to four, 
and the principal blank, Form T, conforms pretty nearly to the 
suggestions made Hy the Kruttschnitt committee. 

.The proposed requirement for individual reports of non-train 
accidents—hithesto called industrial accidents—has been with- 
drawn, and: the comrhission will require for these only a sum- 
mary statement, as at present. The requirement of detailed re- 
ports of accidents to locomotives is retained, as is the blank 
calling for reports of the death of persons who have been pre- 
viously reported as suffering non-fatal injury. A special blank 
has been added on which to report failures of rails whenever 
such a failure results in a train accident. The rule requiring 
reports of injuries to employees whichgisable-them for less than 
three days is withdrawn. The coffiparison of accidents with 
train mileage is not to be asked for, but the blanks retain the 
forms for comparing the number of injuries to employees in non- 
train accidents with the number of hours worked by the men 
of those classes to which the injured men belong, five classes in 
all, the ratio to be shown for each class separately. 

Those injuries, fatal and non-fatal, to persons on or around 
trains, where there is no train accident, which now are included 
in class C, are to be called “train-service accidents,” and re- 
ported according to regulations much like those now in force, 
but in a great deal more detail, The date when the new regula- 
tions are to go into effect, is left blank. It is desired that criti- 
cisms be received in Washington by June 1. 











WOMEN RAILWAY EMPLOYEES IN ENGLAND 


The 
Britain is extending apace. 
getting women to fill the places of men, more and more re- 
cruits may enter the army and maintain the requisite supply 


employment of women on railway work in Great 


The underlying idea is that by 


of soldiers. Even in time of peace the number of female 


railway employees in Great Britain amounted in the aggregate 








Women Ticket Collectors at Paddington, Great Western Railway 


to a fairly large figure, although it was mainly in the clerical, 
accounting refreshment departments that scope was 
found for their services. A certain number of women were 
also employed on Scottish railways as car cleaners before the 
On the European continent the employment of women 


and 


war. 





Woman Ticket Collector on the London, Brighton & South 
Coast Railway 


on railways has always been much more common than in 
Great Britain, women frequently acting as booking-clerks at 
stations and as gate keepers at grade crossings, while female 
station masters were by no means unknown. 

The extension of the employment of women on British 
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railways began with taking over an increasing number of 
women as clerks and for cleaning purposes. 

The London & North Western introduced women clerks at 
Willesden Junction, about the end of March. At about the 
same time the Great Central tried the experiment of employ- 
ing women as platform porters at Marylebone, its London 
terminal station. These women were selected from the car 
cleaners whom the company had already been employing 
with success. Their work is confined to platform duties. Ob- 
viously, women could not be expected to perform the more 
hazardous duties associated with a porter’s occupation, such 
as switching, coupling and uncoupling cars and the like. 
Women ticket collectors were first introduced on the Great 
Western. One of the illustrations shows them at work at 
Paddington station. It will be noticed that the women col- 
lectors wear no distinctive uniform beyond a badge on the 
arm. The London, Brighton & South Coast, on the other 
hand, is putting its women ticket collectors into smart uni- 
forms, one of which is illustrated herewith. Early in May 
female ticket collectors began their duties at Euston station 


Restaurant Car Waitress, Great Western Railway 


on the London & North Western, and that company is also 
engaging girls in the offices of the locomotive works at Crewe. 

Owing to the large number of their employees who have 
joined the army. the three principal Scottish railway compa- 
nies (Caledonian, Glasgow & South Western and North 
British) have also had under consideration the question of 
increasing the female staffs in their employment. They are 
already employing a number of women car cleaners. The 
proposed increase will affect mainly the various clerical de- 
partments, but it will also apply to booking clerks, parcel 
clerks, ticket collectors and telegraph operators. 





Turks Bumping New Ramways.—It is reported that the 
Turks are actively pushing forward the construction of a rail- 
way between Zonguldak and Ismidt, an important line, as Ismidt 
is not far from Skutari, with which it is connected by rail. 





How the Operation of One Terminal Was Improved 


Continued Serious Congestion Overcome By Change 
in Organization, Better Methods and Improved Discipline 





By 


Division Superintendent, 


The enormous growth of our cities during the past hall 
century has out-stripped the development of railway facili- 
ties within their ever widening limits. Property adjacent to 
the tracks has been in great demand for industrial sites, and 
has so increased in value as to render its use for railway 
purposes generally impracticable under present financial con- 
ditions. Moreover, even when suitable property is available, 
terminal improvements are extremely expensive and it is a 
difficult matter to justify their cost as an investment. There- 
fore, for the immediate future at least, the increased de- 
mands on terminal facilities will have to be met by more 
efficient operation of the existing plant. 

Fifty years ago a railway extended its line to a certain 
middle-west city and established a terminal in the center of 
its commercial district. This terminal consisted of a small 
yard, a freight house and team tracks and an engine house 
and machine shop. These facilities, with a passenger station 
reached by a spur from the main line, were ample for the 
business then offered and apparently would be for a long 
time. With the advent of the railway, however, the city 
began a new industrial development, and the yard and nar- 
row right of way forming the approach to it were walled 
in by warehouses, factories and industrial plants. To ac- 
commodate its facilities to the increasing business, the rail- 
way secured a site for another and somewhat larger yard 
on the outskirts of the city, where the topographic condi- 
tions were favorable. This in turn was surrounded by the 
expanding industrial district and a third yard further out 
and equal in capacity to the other two, was built on suit- 
able ground and reached by a three-mile spur. 

The absorption of another road and the construction of 
a connecting belt line established a through route, and, in- 
cidentally, added two other yards on the opposite side of 
the city. Five other railways have entered the city, and it 
is now one of the important gateways. The interchange, 
both of through business and of local cars for delivery 
within the switching district, is very heavy. 

Meanwhile the industrial development has continued. 
Along the main tracks, industries have been established and 
provided with side tracks, many of which are inadequate 
for the requirements of the plants they serve. On the belt 
line a blast furnace and two steel mills have been established, 
also several fertilizer factories, brick yards and a number 
of smaller industries. In the early days a track was laid 
along an important street of the wholesale section for a 
distance of two miles, and a freight house and teaming yard 
established to serve an important district. A number of spurs 
lead off this track into warehouses and factories. There 
are altogether four freight houses and seven teaming yards 
in the city besides a fruit and produce shed and a team yard 
recently constructed to develop the wholesale fruit and 
produce traffic. 

Twenty years ago the passenger terminal was rebuilt to 
accommodate the business of the home road, and to take 
in that of three foreign lines. It has been crowded for a 
number of years, and being of the stub-end type, the ap- 
Proach is badly congested during certain periods of the day. 

Early in the last decade the main lines were double-tracked 
and equipped with automatic signals, and the junctions of 
the branch lines and of several foreign roads interlocked. 
Three crossings of foreign lines, however, near the throats 
of yards are operated by crossing watchmen with two- 
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position crossing signals. A number of street crossings at 
grade have been eliminated, but a great many remain which 
are protected by watchmen and gates, and speed restrictions 
are numerous. The heavy increase in business which re- 
quired these improvements made necessary also the re- 
modeling and enlarging of two of the yards, one on either 
side of the city, where engine terminals were provided and 
which constitute the road terminals of the two adjoining 
divisions. 

This terminal presents the most intense problem in oper- 
ation of the entire system of 5,000 miles. Here is found the 
combination of a dense road movement, heavy classification 
work and industrial switching in congested districts. The 
only successful solution of such a problem is organization. 

During the latter part of 1912 the terminal became con- 
gested; the heavy business taxed the facilities and the move- 
ment of through traffic became very slow; road trains were 
held out of the yards; there was a serious accumulation of 
bad order cars; delays to passenger trains and scheduled 
freights were frequent, and shippers complained bitterly of 
delays to cars and of poor switching service. These condi- 
tions were aggravated by similar congestion in the terminals 
of other roads entering the city. The situation was serious 
and the need of a strong directing head was apparent. The 
position of superintendent of terminals was created and filled 
by a man from the terminals of a foreign road in a distant 
city. 

The new superintendent of terminals was an organizer. 
Prior to his appointment the terminal was operated by two 
general yardmasters reporting to the trainmaster of the 
division having jurisdiction over the terminal. Two weeks 
were spent in studying the facilities and the organization, 
and in becoming familiar with the movements to connec- 
tions, the requirements of through business, and in a general 
way of the industries. Then was begun a series of changes 
in methods—and in a few instances, in men—which finally 
evolved the form of organization shown on the following page. 

When any stranger enters an organization in a prominent 
capacity he is met with an instinctive undercurrent of mild 
antagonism, The organization braces itself to try the mettle 
of the newcomer. His every move is scrutinized to deter- 
mine if the “old man” knows the game, and what his policy 
will be towards the older members of the organization. The 
new superintendent of terminals realized this, and knowing 
the value of “esprit de corps,” called a staff meeting of the 
yardmasters, engine and car foremen, agents and _ clerks. 
His observation had convinced him that the personnel of 
the organization was generally good, and that the quickest 
results could be obtained from the material at hand. He 
therefore opened the meeting with a statement of reassur- 
ance, expressing confidence in the loyalty of each member 
of the staff and in their ability to contribute towards pro- 
ducing those results which were so obviously desirable. He 
then outlined his plan of campaign and explained briefly 
the reasons for each successive step to be undertaken. He 
emphasized the absolute necessity of each member of the 
staff supporting this plan in every detail, although he might 
hold an honest difference of opinion as to the method best 
suited to the case. In this way all latent prejudice and possi- 
ble opposition were eliminated and a proper mental attitude 
towards the work in hand inculcated. Similar meetings 
were held frequently thereafter and were conducted so as 
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to elicit free discussion of each subject considered, to reach 
definite conclusions when there were differences of opinion, 
and to decide on a plan of action in every case. These plans 
were later issued in the form of written instructions to all 
interested to avoid all possibility of misunderstand- 
ings as details. Besides accomplishing the immediate 
purpose in view, these meetings proved of great educational 
value, particularly to the less experienced yardmasters and 
clerks, and ‘were very effective in promoting a feeling of 
responsibility and co-operation between the various 
departments or branches of the service. 

The method of procedure consisted in selecting in succes- 
sion the features of operation in the order of their im- 
portance; in studying each one thoroughly and broadly, 
having in mind its bearing on all the other problems; in 
determining on a definite course of action and putting it into 
effect, and in specializing on it until it became self-effective, 
or, as it were, automatic. Thereafter it required only 
periodic checking and such variations as might be required 
to meet changing conditions. 

The first active undertaking was to reduce the number of 
cars in the working yards in the terminal. A comprehen- 
sive check indicated that in order to switch economically, a 
reduction of 40 per cent in the number of cars in the yard 
was necessary. Authority was obtained to destroy 200 
bad order cars of old type and light capacity; a like number 
of empties were sent to the heavy repair shop at the terminal 
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upon. Some duplicate checking was eliminated by assigning 
the checking of working yard tracks, interchange tracks and 
certain industrial tracks in the immediate vicinity of the 
yards to the yard clerks and the freight house and team 
tracks and usually the industrial tracks to freight clerks re- 
porting to the several agents. These checks were completed 
by 7:30 a. m., and each yard and district reported to the car 
distributer by telephone. By the use of a special form the 
report for the entire terminal was quickly compiled and 
contained comprehensive information as to the location and 
character of movable loads, and the number and class of 
empty cars available for loading or movement. This report 
showed the situation in the terminal at a glance, and made 
it practicable to take steps to relieve promptly any tenden- 
cies towards local congestion, and to anticipate the needs 
of road power for the ensuing 24 hours. It also enabled the 
car distributer to dispose of the available empty equipment to 
the best advantage. 

The movements between the several yards in the terminals, 
to foreign line interchange tracks and to certain of the out- 
lying industrial districts required the use of a number of 
engines in drag or transfer service. These engines were being 
operated without any definite schedules or predetermined 
plan. Whenever a cut of cars was ready to move from any 
yard, the yard master would assign the first transfer engine 
available to handle it to its destination; if any cars were ready 
to be returned to the yard from which the engine started it would 
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Form of Yard Organization at One Important Terminal 


of another division; it was arranged to increase the switch- 
ing at the yards at the ends of the engine districts on each 
side of the terminal, and to make up the trains so that 
through business would not be delayed in the terminal 
yards, back haul would be avoided on business for connec- 
tions and local delivery, and cars for each district of the 
terminal moved promptly from the yard where received; and 
by a campaign with the shippers an accumulation of uncon- 
signed loads was gradually reduced and more prompt load- 
ing and unloading secured. Some additional road power was 
placed in service on the adjacent divisions, and it was ar- 
ranged to store empty box cars held to protect loading in 
some unused sidings outside the terminal. These measures 
produced the anticipated results, and in three weeks the num- 
ber of cars was materially reduced. 

The next step was to establish a central car record office. 
The car record clerks from the offices of the general yard 
masters were transferred to the office of the superintendent 
of terminals and placed under the car distributer. Con- 
ductors’ wheel reports of trains into and out of the terminals 
and the switch lists of yard foremen doing transfer, indus- 
trial, team track and freight house work reached this office 
promptly. This enabled the index work to be kept up to date 
and made an accurate location of all cars entering, leaving 
or moving within the terminal available at all times within 
reasonable limits. A daily report of the movable cars within 
the terminal from actual check of all tracks was determined 


take them; frequently it returned light and later there would be 
a light movement in the opposite direction. A meeting of 
the terminal superintendents of the several lines was called 
for the purpose of fixing definite hours for receiving and de- 
livering cars at interchange tracks, This being accomplished, 
a schedule was worked out for the movements of each en- 
gine in transfer service, due regard being had for passenger 
and other scheduled trains. The several yards were required 
to have the cuts made up for the engines at stated hours 
and the transfer engines moved promptly on schedule. In work- 
ing out the schedule it hecame apparent that more engines were 
in this service than were necessary, and in a short time three 
crews were taken off. 

This scheduling of the movement of transfer engines 
brought the organization to a stage where it was practicable 
to cope successfully with the most important problem of 
starting passenger and scheduled freight trains on time, and 
running them on time within the limits of the terminal. 
The usual staff meeting was held to launch this campaign, the 
station master and his assistants, as well as representatives 
of the express companies and the superintendents of ter- 
minals of the foreign lines using the passenger -station, being 
in attendance. The importance of starting scheduled trains 
on time and running them on time was dwelt upon at length, 
and the value to other movements of accomplishing this 
duly emphasized. It was pointed out that the conditions 
were very bad, and that success could be achieved only by 
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Above all things the train must 
start on time. Then proper respect for passenger trains 
must be installed into signalmen, switch-tenders, yardmen 
and men in freight service. Delays from various sources 
were to be expected, but one by one they would be elim- 
inated and the men educated to the required standard. It 
was found advisable to appoint a yardmaster in charge of the 
coachyard and train shed, reporting to the station master 
and having full authority over all movements of passenger 
equipment into the station. The handling of express trans- 
ferred from connections on close time was a serious difficulty, 
but was finally overcome by increasing the force and quicken- 
ing the work. A yard foreman had to be dismissed before 
the practice of yard engines occupying main tracks and 
stopping passenger trains was broken up. In six weeks a 
decided improvement could be observed, and after six months 
of persistent endeavor the trains were moving with marked 
regularity, and the beneficial effect on the entire terminal was 
obvious. 

The scheduling of the transfer engines and the efforts to 
run scheduled trains on time developed a weakness in the 
method of handling train movements within the terminal. 
Movements of yard engines and extra freights were handled 
principally by the signalmen and switch-tenders by telephone 
communication with adjacent offices and the yards. This 
resulted in frequent interference of movements; often with 
heavy delays. To systematize the handling of trains a three- 
trick dispatcher’s office was inaugurated at the terminal head- 
quarters. A telephone dispatching circuit was provided with 
connections at all interchange and heavy industrial points; 
telephone connection with all the yard and freight offices 
was ?Iso available by commercial service with a private ex- 
change. This central control of all movements proved of 
great value. Yard engines could be given advantage of de- 
lays to passenger trains in making main track movements 
and still be kept out of the way of these trains; yardmasters 
could locate quickly any transfer or industrial switch engine 
with which they desired to communicate; all working at 
cross-purposes and misunderstandings were avoided and the 
movements made to the best advantage, having in view the 
general situation instead of the local one as formerly. 

The switching of freight houses and team tracks was done 
by engines from the yards to which they were most con- 
veniently located, and the general method was good. Definite 
work had been assigned to each engine to be done on an 
approximate schedule. The cars for placing were switched 
in order in one cut by the crews in the working yard; these 
were moved to the freight house and team yard by the engine 
assigned to that work and spotted after the outbound cars 
had been moved. The switching of merchandise and quick- 
dispatch cars required particular attention. 

At a certain freight house the receipt of freight stopped at 
5 p. m.; at 5:45 p. m. the cars were sealed and the night 
engine was standing on the lead ready to move the cars for 
points beyond the adjoining divisions. These cars were 
taken rapidly to the working yard and switched into eight 
classifications, five for the east and three for the west. In 
the meantime another engine had pulled the team tracks and 
was soon on the scene with the quick-dispatch loads, which 
it classified in turn while the first engine returned to the 
freight house to resume work there, taking with it a cut of 
cars from industries which had been collected by a day en- 
gine. It assisted in completing the classification and in 
Switching the cars into one cut, with which it proceeded in 
turn to the east and west road terminal: yards where the 
quick-dispatch trains were being. made up for movement at 
0p. m. . 

The reverse of this vilteailess occurred the following 
morning, when the Q. D. run from New. York arrived in two 
sections between 5:30 and 6 a. m., in order to have all the 
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cars placed and ready for delivery when the freight house 
opened, 

Success in handling the industrial switching was attained 
by determining just what service each plant was properly en- 
titled to, and then planning the work of the. engines so that 
this service could be performed with regularity. The smaller 
industries having a siding capacity of only a few cars pre- 
sented no difficulties; a switch about the same hour each 
day was the rule, but it was thoroughly understood that no 
car should remain in the terminal longer than 36 hours be- 
fore being placed. 

The switching service at some of the larger industries had 
been the source of much adverse criticism and annoyance for 
months. The method in such cases was to make a call by 
appointment, on the manager of the plant and discuss fully 
the requirements of the industry and the practicability of 
giving the service desired. In a few instances it was readily 
shown that the siding capacity was inadequate and steps 
were taken to remedy this. A frank and thorough discus- 
sion of all questions involved always resulted finally in an 
understanding being reached as to the service to be per- 
formed, and in a short time a spirit of co-operation on the 
part of shippers was apparent. The character of the service 
having been determined upon in any given case, the work was 
assigned to a certain engine and followed for a few days by 
a yardmaster to insure the start being made right. After- 
wards the work was checked periodically by observation and 
by inquiry of the manager of the plant, who was encouraged 
to report any poor service to the superintendents of terminals, 
and not to the traffic or general operating officers, as had 
been done formerly. By this means practically all complaints 
were remedied or adjusted locally, with much less delay and 
far greater satisfaction to all interested. 

The proper movement and use of cars so as to provide emp- 
ties for all loading offered required systematic and per- 
sistent checking. The agents were impressed with the im- 
portance of interesting shippers to load and unload cars 
promptly, and to place orders only for their actual needs. 
They were required to keep all demurrage records in such 
good shape that bills could be substantiated beyond question. 
Empty cars on industrial tracks not required for immediate 
use were moved out daily and used at other industries or 
stored in the working yard. The unloading of material for 
company use was systematized; a central storage site was 
selected adjoining a large heavy car repair yard, and a force 
was organized to unload the material there. The cars were 
placed regularly by the engine switching the repair yard, and 
the empties moved as soon as unloaded. The same force 
was used for transferring loads from bad-order cars for that 
section of the terminal, and a platform was built to facilitate 
this work. 

While these changes in methods were gradually being 
evolved, the organization was being built up and strength- 
ened. It was realized from the first that discipline was lax 
and the entire force disorganized. In going through the 
terminal, cars were found that had been broken up and 
others that had been shoved off the ends of stub tracks and 
not re-railed. Side collisions were not infrequent in the yards, 
and several accidents causing serious damage had been passed 
without investigations. These were the unmistakable indica- 
tions that the men in the ranks did not have the proper 
respect for authority, and were not obeying the rules, and it 
was evident that this was applicable to the road crews run- 
ning into the terminal as well ag to the yard men. An under- 
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pose of promptly investigating all accidents and infractions 
of the rules. A man experienced in the administration of 
discipline was selected, and after he had become somewhat 
familiar with the physical conditions, he was assigned prin- 
cipally to office duty so as to be ready at all times during of- 
fice hours to conduct investigations, employ new men and 
instruct and examine men on the rules. In case of accident 
he was also ready to proceed at once to the site and make a 
first-hand investigation on the ground. Notes taken in such 
instances often proved invaluable in fixing the responsibility 
ultimately. 

In all investigations, and in fact in all dealings with the 
men, a quiet, dispassionate attitude was assumed, it being 
the intent to establish the impression that perfect fairness 
would be shown, and that the development of the real facts 
in every case was the object sought. At the same time abso- 
lute firmness was maintained in requiring obedience to rules 
and instructions. The system of discipline by record was 
in effect and it was the purpose to establish the feeling that 
every infraction of the rules, and every breach of discipline, 
would result in an entry in the record of the responsible em- 
ployee. Yardmasters and other officers were encouraged to 
strengthen their own positions as much as possible by elim- 
inating personal feeling and all display of temper in dealing 
with the men and by the personal assumption of authority 
for all instructions; they were afforded thorough support, 
but cautioned against hasty action which might necessarily 
mean the reversal of their decision upon appeal to higher 
authority. All grievances were disposed of promptly and a 
policy of liberality in disposing of doubtful wage claims 
adopted; on the other hand it was to be clearly understood 
that the men were well paid, and that first class service was 
expected. With the view of reducing accidents, the system 
of efficiency tests was prosecuted vigorously, and employees 
failing to comply with the rules in such tests were disci- 
plined- promptly. The tests were made as practicable as 
possible, and it was the aim to have them educational in char- 
acter, the intended lesson being emphasized when the em- 
ployee was interviewed in case of failure. 

By the discussions at the staff meetings, and by missionary 
work in the form of conversations with some of the better 
class of men whenever the opportunity was auspicious, the 
mental attitude of the entire organization was gradually 
changed from one of carelessness and indifference to the 
company’s interests to one of co-operation and of personal 
responsibility on the part of each individual for the success 
of the organization. The attainment of this “esprit de corps” 
was probably the most important asset developed in the new 
organization. 

The changes in the methods and the improved discipline 
were productive of very gratifying results, the most important 
of which was that the traffic was moved with promptness and 
regularity. Scarcely less noticeable was the marked increase 
in efficiency of the switching crews and of the entire working 
force, which enabled a reduction of 25 per cent in the num- 
ber of switch engines to be effected, and at the same time 
eliminated the working driving meal hours by the switching 
crews, except in the case of two crews which were assigned 
to switch important passenger trains during meal hours. As 
the organization became more effective this efficiency was 
stimulated by the promotion of friendly rivalry between the 
several yards, by commending crews and individuals for ex- 
traordinarily good work, and by establishing high standards 
and imbuing all with the idea that it was confidently felt 
that the standards would be maintained. 

It was realized that the. condition of the yard power had an 
important bearing on the .efficiency of the work, and that 
‘there was opportunity for a large saving in the cost of fuel 
by the application of correct methods of firing and running 
engines. An assistant master mechanic was appointed to 
give closer supervision to the repairs to yard engines and a 
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terminal road foreman to supervise the proper care of the 
locomotives when in service, and the use of fuel and engine 
supplies. The results obtained soon demonstrated the wis- 
dom of providing this additional supervision and these of- 
ficers proved of great value during a campaign on the part 
of the city authorities to abate the smoke nuisance. 

The number of cars damaged in switching gradually dimin- 
ished as the discipline improved, and the cost of repairing 
tracks damaged by derailed engines and cars showed a sim- 
ilar improvement. This relieved the car repair and track 
forces to a considerable extent and allowed them to apply 
their time to legitimate maintenance work. The efficiency 
of these forces was increased by persistent educational 
methods similar to those applied to the other terminal forces 
but adapted to their particular requirements. Car inspection 
was tightened, bad order cars repaired more promptly and 
the condition of the air brake equipment of trains leaving the 
terminal showed much improvement. Track conditions were 
likewise bettered, scrap of all kinds picked up promptly, ma- 
terial properly cared for and stored in orderly fashion, and 
yards and their surroundings kept free from accumulations of 
dirt and rubbish. Neatness seemed to be the order of the 
day and added materially to the air of businesslike activity 
which pervaded the entire terminal. 


RAILROAD LEGISLATION IN MICHIGAN 


The legislature of Michigan, recently adjourned, adopted nine 
laws affecting railroads. Two of these, house bills 466 and 467 
amending the long and short haul law and the section of the 
railroad commission act relating to interchange of cars at ter- 
minals make no material changes, having been adopted to im- 
prove the phraseology of the statutes. 

Senate bill 70 creates a board of mediation, conciliation and 
arbitration to deal with differences between employers and em- 
ployees. So far as railroads are concerned they are allowed 
the option of taking advantage of the law or not as they may 
deem best. 

Senate bill 234 provides for the inspection of boilers and 
creation of a board of three with authority to formulate rules 
for construction and use of steam boilers. Enforcement of the 
act is vested in the different municipalities. Any ruling of the 
board requiring changes in construction or in character of ma- 
terial used shall not apply until six months after approval by 
the governor and attorney general. 

Senate bill 241 requires that when a railroad company enters 
a suit (to restrain the Railroad Commission from enforcing or- 
ders, etc.) it must be before the court of Ingham county. 

Senate bill 328 provides that in the laying out of new highways 
the railroad commission shall have power to regulate crossings 
with railways, with the view of preventing dangerous crossings. 

Senate bill 376 amends section 41 of the general railroad law 
so as to give the railroad commission authority to order connect- 
ing tracks laid between one railroad and another wherever 
practicable. Hitherto the law has required such connections only 
where the lines of two companies touched each other. 

House bill 125 regulates the care and disposition of diseased 
hogs, and provides for the transportation of such animals to 
points where they may be disposed of. Under the general laws 
the railroads, when offered such shipments for transportation, 
can reject them as unfit freight. : 

House bill 150 puts on railroad companies the cost of paving 
streets crossing the railroad, including all necessary improve- 
ments and the furnishing of sewers. This, we understand, applees 
only to new streets. 


New ZeALANp Rartway Apvertistnc.-—The New Zealand 
Railway Department has decided that in future it will itself 
handle the business of advertising on railway stations instead 0 
caliing for tenders and letting contracts for that purpose. 








Railway Storekeepers’ Association Convention 


Last Day’s Proceedings of Annual Meeting Included Pa- 
pers on Marking Couplers and Handling Signal Material 


A report of the first two days’ proceedings of the twelfth an- 
pual convention of the Railway Storekeepers’ Association, which 
was held at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, May 17-20, was published 
in the Railway Age Gazette, May 21, 1915, page 1039. 

The committee on the Uniform Grading and Inspection of 
Lumber, of which J. H. Waterman, C: B. & Q., is chairman, pre- 
sented a brief report outlining the action taken during the year. 
The chairman stated that very little could be reported owing to 
a series of disappointments. Various conferences with lumber 
manufacturers’ associations which it was hoped would lead to a 
better understanding between the railroads and the manufac- 
turers as to specifications, etc., did not take place. These con- 
ferences were cancelled or postponed through no fault of the 
committee. 

In a brief address, in which he referred particularly to the 
paper by W. H. Clifton on Substitutes for Expensive Lumber, 
A. E. Manchester, superintendent of motive power of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, told of cars in service for 35 years 
on his road equipped with siding and roofing of high grade white 
pine, the wood still being in perfect condition. He also men- 
tioned a building which has recently been wrecked, the lumber 
costing at the time the building was erected, 50 years ago, nine 
dollars per thousand feet. After the building was wrecked this 
lumber was sold for $27 per thousand feet. 

J. H. Waterman, superintendent of timber preservation, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, condemned the practice of accepting 
rejected lumber for any use whatever. 

G. G. Yeomans told of at one time accepting rejected lumber 
on the Burlington at lower prices until 50 per cent. of the con- 
tents of the yard was culls. Several purchasing agents stated 
that there was no trouble in getting good lumber if the poor 
quality lumber is refused and the shipper compelled to pay the 
freight both ways. About 15 of the railways represented at the 
convention refuse to accept rejected lumber at any price. A 
member told of receiving a number of draft timbers, some of 
which were 10 ft. 3 in. long and some 12 ft. long. The shorter 
timbers were all satisfactory while about 50 per cent of the 12 ft. 
timbers were culls, the ends being in such a condition that the 
timbers had to be cut down to 10 ft. 3 in. The result of this 
practice was that the storekeeper was overstocked with 10 ft. 3 
in, draft timbers while there was a shortage in 12 ft. timbers. 


MARKING OF COUPLERS AND PARTS 


The committee communicated with all the leading coupler man- 
wfacturers of the country and, while their suggestions were of 
some value, the members came to the conclusion, after tabulat- 
ing various makes and styles of couplers and repair parts which 
are manufactured at the present time, that it would be better to 
number all parts, rather than to number a coupler and use a 
prefixed letter or letters to designate the parts. The committee 
therefore recommended the assigning of a series of numbers to 
each make of coupler and parts; the appointment of a standing 
committee to take care of assigning additional numbers as re- 
quired; the publication of a booklet listing the various parts with 
the assigned numbers; and insistence, on the part of purchasing 
agents, on having manufacturers show, in raised figures where- 
ever possible, the number applying to any particular part on the 
body of such part. 

The committee submitted a list of such couplers and parts 
as it has been able to gather and has assigned numbers which 
it feels will give the desired results. 

The report is signed by A. J. Kroha (chairman), C. M. & St. 
P., and L. H. Tutwiler, B. & O. | 

Discussion: The chairman of the committee stated that the 

Me: manufacturers believe that all the information there is room for 


is now placed on couplers and parts, but he also stated his belief 
that if the association insists that the recommended numbers be 
placed on the couplers and parts, the manufacturers will agree to 
it. The report was adopted and referred to the American Rail- 
way Association for its action. 


STANDARDIZATION OF TINWARE 


W. I. Jones, New York Central, the chairman of the commit- 
tee on the Standardization of Tinware, stated that the committee 
had no printed report but that the previous recommendations 
were still in the hands of a committee of the Master Mechanics’ 
Association and the report was expected at the June convention 
in Atlantic City. The members of the association were referred 
to the issues of the Daily Railway Age Gazette, published at the 
Master Mechanics’ and Master Car Builders’ Association con- 
ventions at Atlantic City, for information as to the action of the 
Master Mechanics’ Association. 


BOOK OF STANDARD RULES 


The report of the committee on the book of standard rules 
consisted of an index for the book of rules which was adopted 
at the 1914 convention. 


HANDLING SIGNAL MATERIAL 


C. R. Ahrens, storekeeper, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
Hoboken, N. J., presented a paper on the above subject, of which 
the following is an abstract: 

All railroads do not handle signals and repair parts through 
their stores department. It happens to be the case on the 
Lackawanna and I believe the practice has been completely 
successful, both in keeping signal stock down to a minimum 
and in getting material to the place wanted at the right time, 
not only for repairs, but on new installations as well. This 
requires the greatest care and vigilance on the part of the 
storekeeper in charge of signal material; first, in order to 
meet the views of the management of the road; second, in 
regard to the needs of the signal department, in not delaying 
its work by failing to have material on the ground when 
wanted. 

The storekeeper in charge of signal material should work 
in accord with the signal engineer or his assistants, not only 
in regard to any work being done but in changes in types 
of signals and repair parts. 

To keep down the stock to the lowest possible quantity, 
and yet have material when wanted is no easy task, for where 
the signal stock is concentrated at one store, the storekeeper 
cannot borrow or transfer. To keep from getting accumula- 
tions of inactive or obsolete material is just as important as 
it is to have material when wanted, for we must not keep the 
signals out of operation on account of not having material 
for repairs. On railroads having large mileage where the sig- 
nal material is handled by the stores department it is neces- 
sary to carry signal material at more than one store unless 
they have good facilities for quick shipment anywhere on the 
line where a derailment or breakdown may occur. 

Where a freight transfer is located near the storehouse, it 
may be possible to reduce labor expense in the storehouse 
and facilitate shipments by having the different division fore- 
men and supervisors have their requisitions for maintenance 
material forwarded at a certain date, and arrange for material 
ordered on the purchasing agent’s requisitions to arrive about 
the same date. 

In handling the smaller repair parts, bins are used similar 
to those in any storehouse, while such items as front rods, 
throw rods, lock rods, etc., I have found are handled more 
quickly by placing them on a raised floor or platform while 
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detector bars, ladders, etc., can be placed in the same rack 
with signal pipe, poles, etc. Foundation legs, piers, etc., are 
piled on the storehouse platform where they can be con- 
veniently loaded and unloaded. 

When a practical man cannot be secured for receiving clerk 
it will be found helpful on items of signal material, either for 
stock or direct shipment, to number each item ordered and 
request the signal companies furnishing them to show on 
their shipping notices the parts which apply on each item 
ordered; for instance, if a cylinder complete for a switch 
movement is shipped to us in three parts each part on the 
shipping notice is marked “Item 16” or whatever number the 
cylinder was numbered on our requisition. 

We have a signal machine shop in the same building as our 
storehouse and all relays, mechanisms and such items re- 
turned to us for credit or repairs are turned over to this shop 
and, after they are looked over and repaired, we take them 
back and allow credit for the value, provided the signal de- 
partment advises that the repaired material can be used in 
place of new. All classes of signal scrap are shipped to the 
division storehouse on each division, except worn out battery 
elements, for which we have a special place prepared. 

Each requisition received from the signal department is 
numbered. When the material ordered has been shipped we 
make a shipping notice covering the shipment, sending a copy 
to the general storekeeper, a copy to the signal engineer and 
a copy to the supervisor in charge of the division ordering 
the material. The last named in turn sends the notice with a 
detachable stub to the maintainer or repairman and, if the 
material has been received in good: condition, the stub is re- 
turned to us with the signature of the man who ordered the 
material. At the end of the month a statement is made up, 
showing all notices covering signal material, and this is fur- 
nished to the signal engineer. 

R. D. Long, C. B. & Q., also presented a paper on this subject, 
in which he stated that the signal supply storekeeper should be 
a practical signal man. An untrained man in this position can 
waste much material while a trained man can save much, par- 
ticularly by reworking and using second hand material. The 
plan of handling signal material on the Burlington was outlined. 
A change in signals on this road made obsolete a considerable 
amount of material such as relays, etc. These were changed so 
that they could be made use of, and a considerable saving re- 
sulted. This could not have been accomplished without a signal 
man being in charge of the stores for this branch of the work. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The nominating committee presented a report recommending 
that J. G. Stuart, general storekeeper, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, Chicago, be elected president; W. A. Summerhays, gen- 
eral storekeeper, Illinois Central, Chicago, first vice president; 
H. S. Burr, general storekeeper of the Erie Railroad at New 
York, second vice-president, and J. P. Murphy, general store- 
keeper, New York Central, Collinwood, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
The recommendations of the committee were unanimously 
adopted by the convention. 


Rattway Construction iN Botiv'a—The government of 
Bolivia has announced its intention of beginning at once the 
construction of a railway from Tupiza in southern Bolivia to 


La Quiaca in the northern part of Argentina. La Quiaca is 
near the Bolivia-Argentina boundary and is the northern terminus 
of one of the great Argentine lines. Tupiza is on the Bolivian 
railway system and is connected with the Pacific coast by three 
lines touching the coast in southern Peru and northern Chile. 
The connection of these two lines, now proposed, will mean 
another trans-continental railway for South America. The 
Bolivian railway system consists chiefly of a north and south 
trunk line through the great elevated region in the vicinity of 
Lake Titicaca which line is connected with the Pacific coast by 
three distinct lines running respectively to Antofagasta and 
Arica, Chile, and Mollendo, Peru, 
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JULIUS KRUTTSCHNITT URGES CHANGES IN 
MEDIATION AND ARBITRATION LAW 


Amendment to the Newlands mediation, arbitration and con- 
ciliation act to make the law apply to all railway employees, 
co-ordination of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and compulsory investj- 
gation and mediation of labor controversies, are urged in a let! 
ter written by Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Southern Pacific, to Frank P. Walsh, chairman 
of the United States Commission on Industrial Relations. The 
letter was written for the purpose of amplifying some of the 
views Mr. Kruttschnitt expressed when testifying before the 
commission at Chicago on April 10, in reply to questions as to 
what could be done to settle labor disputes and maintain in- 
dustrial peace. Mr. Kruttschnitt says in part: 


“The act of Congress, approved June 15, 1913, known as the 
Newlands act, providing for mediation, arbitration and con- 
ciliation in controversies between certain employers and em- 
ployees, is a great improvement on the Erdman act, which it 
superseded, but it relates to employees engaged in train service 
or train operation only, of common carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce. Its usefulness would be greatly increased if it 
were made to apply to all railway employees engaged in the 
interstate business of the employer, including those engaged in 
keeping in repair cars, locomotives, appliances, machinery, 
track, roadbed, and other instrumentalities of interstate com- 
merce. The Board of Mediation and Conciliation, appointed 
by the President under the act, has proven useful in maintaining 
industrial peace; but as it frequently results, as a consequence 
of invoking the services of this board, that railway expenses 
are increased, it is very important to the carriers that the board 
should be closely co-ordinated with, or, better still, subor- 
dinated to the Interstate Commerce Commission so that the 
same authority responsible for increasing expenses of the car- 
riers should at the same time incur a corresponding responsi- 
bility for providing revenue to meet the expenditures. The 
reasonableness of such a provision is apparent when the com- 
plete control of revenues, and almost equally complete control 
of expenditures by the government at the present time, is con- 
sidered. 


“The Newlands act provides that when a controversy arises 
either party may apply to the Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation for its adjustment, and the board may offer its services 
to the parties in controversy where interruption to public service 
is imminent. There is no obligation, however, other than a sense 
of obligation to the public, on either employer or employee to 
submit differences to mediation, Instances have occurred where 
mediation and arbitration have been stubbornly refused, with 
utter disregard of the public’s interest and rights, and the act 
offers no remedy. ‘This defect could apparently be remedied, 
as is done in the Canadian industrial disputes investigation act 
of 1907, which makes a combination, lockout, or strike illegal 
until the questions at issue shall have been thoroughly investr 
gated and made public; and there should be a provision that 
where the board offers its services for investigation, mediation, 
and conciliation, it shall be obligatory on and not optional to the 
parties, to submit their differences so that the public may judge 
the dispute intelligently. 

“The desirable feature in the Canadian act is that it compels 
investigation and publicity, and peace pending investigation ; 
and paves the way, as the Newlands act does, to arbitration, 
which, however, is optional with the parties to the dispute. 
The Canadian Department of Labor, in its bulletin of April. 
1914, reviews the proceedings under the industrial disputes 
vestigation act of 1907 for a period of seven years, during which 
it had been in effect. One hundred and sixty-two applications 
had been received, as a result of which 141 boards of concili- 
ation and investigation were established. In 19 cases the matters 
in dispute were adjusted by mutual agreement while steps were 
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pending for the establishment of boards. Two applications 
were under consideration at the end of the year. There were 
altogether only 18 cases in seven years in which strikes were 
not either averted or ended through the instrumentality of the 
act, Out of this total, one occurred in the operation of rail- 
ways, five in railway offices, shops and yards, and one in the 
operation of a street railway. In a report dated December 9, 
1912, on “The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada, 
1907,” made by Sir George Askwith, chief industrial commis- 
sioner to the British Board of Trade, and presented to both 
houses of Parliament of Great Britain, the purposes of the act 
are defined as follows: 

The simple purpose of the act is to insure the recognition of the interests 
of the public as a third party in trade disputes, and the insistence that 
that third party, through the government, shall have a voice in regard to 
a dispute affecting their interests, and, according to the act, before a stop- 
page of work takes place. In practice, the recognition extends to cases 
arising before or after a stoppage of work. While this principle of the 
recognition of the public interest in trade disputes is emphasized in the 
act, the actual interference with the parties in the settlement of their 
differences is sought to be reduced to a minimum by the act being confined 
io industries whose uninterrupted continuance is of high importance to 
the well-being of the nation (mining, railways, shipping, and other public 
utilities); and to a brief suspension of the right to stop, as distinct from 
a complete prohibition of stoppage. 


“Reports of the satisfactory operation of the Canadian act, 
and a conviction that like benefits would accrue through the 
adoption of some of its provisions in the United States, induced 
me to send an assistant to Canada in September, 1914, to learn 
at first hands from the managers of Canadian railways, and from 
the Canadian Department of labor, their experience with the 
operations of the act. The opinion alike of railway executives, 
and of the commissioner of labor, was that their disputes and 
investigation act was satisfactory and very successful in pre- 
venting lockouts and strikes. In discussing the results of our 
observations with the executive heads of some of our important 
railway systems the opinion was expressed, without exception, 
that the provisions of the Canadian act were most helpful in the 
interests of employers, employees, and the general public, the 
three parties to every industrial disturbance.” 





WAGON HAULS FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


In a bulletin issued by the Department of Agriculture, 
Frank Andrews, chief of the division of crop records, de- 
scribes the results of an inquiry just completed by the bureau 
of crop estimates, showing that the average distance from 
market of the farms of the United States is 614 miles, while 
those farthest away from market, excluding the rarer in- 
stances, average 8.7 miles. The number of round trips per 
day averages for all farms 2.1, and for the more remote farms 
16 trips. In other words, it requires about one-half day for 
the average farmer to make a round trip with a wagon from 
farm to market and back, and nearly two-thirds of a day for 
the farmers who are farthest from market. The average 
wagon load of cotton is three bales, or about 1,500 lb., while 
the average wagon load of wheat is 53.5 bu., or 3,200 Ib., and 
of corn 40.5 bu, The estimated time spent in hauling from 
farms in an average year is given as 6,358,200 days for corn,. 
6,857,400 days for wheat, and 2,532,300 days for cotton. 

The article states that while the figures for 1906 are not 
strictly comparable with those for 1915, it is evident that 
wagon hauls are shorter than they were nine years ago. In 
1906 the average haul from farm to shipping points was, for 
wheat, 9.4 miles; for corn, 7.4 miles; cotton, 11.8 miles. Rail- 
road building during the past nine years has brought some 
farms nearer to shipping points and markets and has helped 
to shorten the average distance hauled and to increase the 
average number of trips per day. It is also stated that the 
™provement of wagon roads during the past nine years has 
Probably helped to increase the average quantity of farm 
Products moved by a day’s wagon haul. : 
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A. R. A. REPORT ON FREIGHT EFFICIENCY 


The report of the Committee on Relations Between Railroads, 
presented at the semi-annual meeting of the American Railway 
Association in New York City, May 19, was briefly noticed in 
our account of the meeting, printed in the issue of May 21, page 
1088. The most important feature of this report is the series 
of resolutions (adopted by the association) which were prepared 
by the Committee on Packing, Marking and Handling of Freight. 
These are as follows: 

(1) Wuereas, For the fiscal year 1914 the railways of the 
United States and Canada have paid out over $36,000,000 for 
freight loss and damage, a larger amount than ever before; and 

Wuereas, No one department of the railways and no one 
association is competent to deal exclusively with the prevention 
of loss and damage and the reduction of these payments, but a 
combined effort is necessary by practically all railway associa- 
tions, departments, officers and employees, be it 

(a) Resolved, That, as the extension of interline or through 
waybilling of freight from point of origin to destination is desir- 
able as an aid in economical and efficient railway transportation, 
lessens the time required for transporting freight, is helpful in 
the operation of junction agencies, reduces the number of over- 
charge claims, and facilitates the investigation of loss and dam- 
age as well as overcharge claims, the attention of the traffic asso- 
ciations and the traffic departments of the railways members of 
The American Railway Association be called to the apparent 
need for joint through rates and division sheets covering such 
rates for apportioning among carriers the revenue incident to 
through waybilling of freight; and be it 

Further Resolved, That the utmost co-operation be recom- 
mended between the various traffic organizations, the railway 
traffic departments and the Association of American Railway 
Accounting Officers in obtaining as promptly as practicable the 
greatest possible extension of through or interline waybilling 
of freight. 

(b) Resolved, That the auditing departments be requested to 
enforce proper rules for the prompt and accurate billing of 
freight in accordance with the standards of the Association of 
American Accounting Officers, with special reference to over and 
astray freight. 

(c) Resolved, That the classification committees be requested 
to continue their work of adopting uniform and effective rules 
for the packing and marking of less than carload freight and 
for the loading of carload freight, and that they be further re- 
quested in the formulation of their.loading rules to co-operate 
with the Master Car Builders’ Association. 

(d) Resolved, That the traffic associations be requested to 
eliminate so far as practicable all exceptions to classification 
rules for the packing, marking and loading of freight. 

(e) Resolved, That the traffic departments be requested to 
co-operate in the elimination of these exceptions, and that they be 
further requested to give their hearty co-operation to the other 
associations and departments in the enforcement of these rules 
for the packing, marking and loading of freight. 

(f) Resolved, That the operating departments be requested 
either directly or in co-operation with the inspection bureaus 
to inspect and enforce the administration of the packing, mark- 
ing and loading rules in the classifications, the loading rules of 
the Master Car Builders’ Association and the loading and L. c. L. 
rules of the American Railway Association, and that they be 
further requested to experiment with and suggest improvements 
in these rules and standards. 

(g) Resolved, That the inspection bureaus be requested in co- 
operation with the traffic and operating departments, to inspect 
and enforce these rules and to suggest improvements therein. 

(h) Resolved, That the Freight Claim Association be requested 
to so amend its rules that claims involving defective equipment 
be paid by the road on which the car is loaded, unless that road 
can clearly show that it has inspected and repaired the car in 
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accordance with the rules of the Master Car Builders’ and 
American Railway Associations. 

(i) Resolved, That the Master Car Builders’ Association be 
requested to continue its efforts to secure proper inspection and 
maintenance of equipment and safe loading of freight, and it be 
requested to co-operate with the classification committees in the 
question of loading. 

(j) RKesoived, That the general managers’ associations be re- 
quested to continue their co-operation in securing safe carriage 
of freight. 

(k) Resolved, That the American Association of Ilreight 
Agents be requested to continue its efforts in the prevention of 
loss and damage and that it be asked to recommend to the 
American Railway Association such changes in the rules as it 
thinks desirable. 

(1) Resolved, That the operating departments of the railways 
members of the American Railway Association be further re- 
quested to frame and enforce rules for the careful handling of 
freight during receipt, transfer and delivery by local and through 
freight trains and in yards, and for the prevention of robbery, 
and that they be recommended to keep their interested em- 
ployees, including agents, freight and yard conductors and en- 
ginemen, advised as to the extent of loss and damage on their 
lines, and especially of loss and damage for which they are 
responsible. 

WEIGHING AND PER DIEM 

On the recommendation of the committee a resolution was 
adopted by the association to the effect that over and short re- 
ports at all common points be checked at least twice a month. 

Three interpretations of the National code of weighing rules, 
covering L. c. L. freight weighed on track scales and certain 
phases of the reweighing of cars loaded and light, were pre- 
sented by the committee and approved by the association. A 
resolution was also adopted providing that weight agreements at 
highly competitive points should be issued and checked by 
weighing and inspection bureaus or other joint agencies. 

On the recommendation of the committee a resolution was 
adopted that when a subscriber to the per diem rules agreement 
delivers cars subject to the per diem rules to a non-subscriber it 
should collect not less than the per diem rate. 

Per Diem Rule 1 was amended on the recommendation of the 
committee to read as follows: 

1. The rate for the use of freight cars shall be 45 cents per car per day, 
which shall be paid for every calendar day, and shall be known as the per 
diem rate; except that where per diem is not reported to car owner within 
six months from the last day of the month in which it is earned, the rate 
shall be increased 5 cents per car per day. 

An amended form of Per Diem Rule 14, offered by the com- 
mittee, was ordered referred to letter ballot. 

The committee recommended changes in Car Service Rules 
3, 14 and 15, which were approved by the association. Rule 3 
provides that empty cars may be short-routed, with the consent 
of the roads over which they are to move and subject to Rules 
1, 3 and 4, at a reciprocal rate of 2% cents per mile, plus bridge 
and terminal arbitraries, with a minimum of 100 miles for each 
road handling the car. The road requesting the movement must 
secure such consent and pay the charges. 

Under Rule 14 no mileage will be paid for switching move- 
ments at terminals, nor for movement of empty cars for which 
charges are assessed under freight car tariffs. Rule 15, cover- 
ing cases where freight is transferred because of a defect in a 
car that is not safe to run, according to M. C. B. rules, is changed 
so as not to include cases where the repairs can be made under 
load as per M. C. B. Rule 2. 

An amendment proposed to Car Service Rule 5 was referred 
to letter ballot. A resolution was adopted requesting the Master 
Car Builders’ Association to enforce its Interchange Rule 30 
at all interchange points. The committee reported that the 
amended demurrage rules providing for an increased rate on 
refrigerator cars were put into effect generally in New England 
and Trunk Line territory on February 1, 1915, and in Central, 
Western and Southern territory on April 1, 1915. 
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The association approved amendments to Demurrage Rules 6 
and 8, making more strict the regulations for collecting demur- 
rage on shipments delayed because the shipper does not furnish 
billing promptly, and for collecting from consignee on goods so 
frozen in transit as to delay unloading. 

Amendments have been made to Interpretations Nos. 902 and 
603 of the Demurrage Rules, and new interpretations have been 
made of Nos. 364 and 365; and these have been agreed to by 
the National Industrial Traffic League. On the recommendation 
of the committee, an amended form of Constructive Placement 
Notice was adopted, to be put into use October 1, next. 


THE REWEIGHING AND RESTENCILING 
OF CARS 


By J. V. JAMEs 
Chief Clerk, Special Department, Missouri, Kansas & Texas, Parsons, Kan, 


One of the greatest leaks in the transportation of freight re- 
sults from the incorrect weights stenciled on equipment. Re- 
cently in relight-weighing and restenciling 500 cars, over 85 per 
cent showed a decrease of from 200 to 500 lb. in tare weights. 
These cars were cleaned of all refuse and reweighed in clear 
weather. Fifteen per cent of the total number showed an in- 
crease in the tare weight from 200 to 300 lb. over the old 
weights, caused by the installation of United States standard 
appliances and new draft rigging. This discrepancy averaged 
about 250 Ib. 

As a rule heavy-repair cars are light-weighed and restenciled 
at repair points, but there are points where repairs are made 
where there are no track scales, consequently these cars will 
probably go several months before being reweighed. On the 
other hand, wooden and steel underframe cars will run from 8 
to 14 months before being reweighed and the new weights will 
run from 200 to 500 lb. lighter than the old. 

M. C. B. Rule No. 30 provides that all wooden cars and 
steel underframe cars shall be reweighed and restenciled every 
12 months during the first two years they are in service, and 
thereafter every 24 months. All steel cars must be reweighed 
and restenciled at least once every 36 months. This rule is one 
of the most important in the M. C. B. code both for the ship- 
pers and the transportation companies and yields a good profit 
for doing the work. Weighing foreign box and other cars, ex- 
cept stock cars, nets an average of about 80 cents each and it 
saves that much on each system car. On account of the expense 
of cleaning stock cars, weighing will not net any revenue, but 
at points where this class of equipment is cleaned and disinfected 
the light-weighing and restenciling is just as profitable as with 
any other equipment. 

The writer recently started a campaign on the matter of light- 
weighing and restenciling cars and was surprised to find such 
a large number of employees whose duties pertained to such 
work who were absolutely unaware of the fact that any revenue 
could be derived from such work. It had never occurred to 
them that in hauling a car weighing 500 to 1,000 Ib. less than the 
stenciled weight, loaded with coal for a distance of 200 miles, 
at 4 rate of $1.50 per ton, the company was losing $0.75 to $1.50 
and this is the lowest rate applied. After a tentative plan was 
outlined with all yardmasters, weighmasters, engine foremen 
and employees of the car department, cars of certain classes 
which could be held from 5 to 8 hours without unnecessarily 
delaying them were reweighed. This class of equipment com- 
sisted of mine empties coming in during the day that would not 
be run out until the early morning mine trains. All cars to be 
reweighed in accordance with M. C. B. rules, system and for- 
eign, were carded by the car department to weigh. As this 
only requires a few seconds nothing was lost if the yard forces 
did not get time to switch them out for weighing, but the card- 
ing of all cars coming under the rule made it possible to use the 
yard engines for a valuable service at every possible opportunity. 
When a car to be weighed was found in making a switch it was 
placed on the scale track until there was an accumulation 0 
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10 or 15 cars. They were then weighed light, the weighmaster 
taking the old and new weights and the car men immediately 
restenciling all cars. 

All stock cars brought from the disinfecting plant well 
cleaned are weighed and restenciled, as it only requires about 
30 seconds to weigh each car. Thus the time to weigh a cut of 
from 15 to 20 cars can be found some time during the day with 
any kind of business. The scales used are Fairbanks standard 
beam track scales, 42 ft. long, 100,000 Ib. capacity, thus necessi- 
tating cutting all cars at one end and at both ends when possible. 
While it has been claimed that proper weights can be obtained 
by weighing cars coupled at both ends, our observations are that 
there is too much of a chance that proper care will not be exer- 
cised, and we require that all cars be uncoupled at one end at 
least when being light-weighed. 

After getting all yard employees interested in the matter of 
reweighing foreign cars to earn a profit and system cars to save 
the cost of having other lines do it, and at the same time in- 
creasing our margin of profit by correct weights, our number 
of cars reweighed and restenciled per month has increased 300 
per cent. A weekly bulletin is issued showing the number of 
foreign cars light-weighed and the amount earned on same and 
the number of system cars light-weighed and the amounts saved 
by doing the work on our own line, also the average discrepancy 
in weights in favor of the shipper, which, with the correct 
weights, will reflect a created profit for the company by light- 
weighing and restenciling. The forces in the different ter- 
minals vie with each other to make the best showing which, of 
course, is based on the number of cars handled at a terminal. 

In one weekly review of the light-weighing of cars it was no- 
ticed that a foreign car was weighed which had not been light- 
weighed according to the stenciled weights, for six years. This 
car’s stenciled weight was 36,300 Ib., and the new weight was 
34,200 Ib., a difference of 2,100 Ib. To satisfy curiosity the 
last move of this car under load was traced. It was found that 
the car had been received loaded with ore. The rate from the 
point of origin to destination was 1114 cents per 100 lb. The 
car was not weighed before loading, but was weighed after 
being loaded and the stenciled light weight on the car was used 
‘in determining the weight of the load, which showed the load’s 
net weight was 61,000 Ib. The railroad had hauled 2,100 Ib. 
of ore 230 miles for nothing, having practically given the shipper 
$2.41 in this one trip for the lack of a few minutes work re- 
weighing and restenciling the car to the correct weight at some 
scaling point. 

In this matter, cars of some of the largest and most efficiently 
operated trunk line railroads in the United States have a ten- 
dency to show just as great a neglect as some of the smaller 
lines. In summing up this matter, it appears to the writer that 
one of the greatest opportunities for increasing and creating 
revenue, is to place correct weights on equipment and 1. c. 1. 
shipments, which will insure the railrca’ companies getting 
paid for what they actually haul. 


WITHIN THE MEMORY OF ONE MAN 


In a recent address before the Engineers’ Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, A. W. Thompson, vice-president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, said that “there is living in Cumberland, 
Md., the first agent of the Baltimore & Ohio at that point, 
Judge Oliver Gephart. In company with his father he at- 
tended the laying of the corner-stone of the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Mt. Clare, Baltimore, in 1828, and remarked at the 
time that it was his desire to reach the age of Charles Carroll, 
of Carrollton, who was then past 90. Mr. Gephart is now 
past 96 years of age, is in full possession of all his faculties 
and his reminiscences are extremely interesting. He worked 
on the grading of the canal near Cumberland, and associated 
himself with the Baltimore & Ohio in its early days. 

“While serving as ticket agent at Cumberland he studied 
law, was admitted to the Maryland bar and later became 
Judge of the Orphans’ Court. He is a very well-known and 
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influential citizen of Cumberland and takes a keen interest 
in everything pertaining to his home city. He is a director 
of the Second National Bank, one of the strongest banks in 
the state of Maryland, and for 39 years has attended the 
directors’ meetings regularly. , 

“Thus within the memory of one man, of over a period of 
8&0 years, the American railroad transportation machine has 
developed from stage coach to steel passenger train, Out 
of the old stage coach days and the period of early railroad- 
ing Judge Gephart has passed to our time with its fast en- 
gines, dining cars and automobiles to meet them. It is now 
possible for him to travel in one day, surrounded by comforts 
undreamed of, a distance which would have required a week 
in his boyhood.” 


MASTER BOILER MAKERS’ CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Master Boiler Makers’ Association 
opened at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on Tuesday morning, 
May 25, President James T. Johnston, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, presiding. 

An address was made by E. W. Pratt, assistant superintendent 
motive power and machinery, Chicago & North Western, of 
which the following is a brief abstract: The work of boiler in- 
spection has been carried on and developed by the govern- 
ment with very little opposition. The government inspectors 
and the railroad representatives have co-operated for the bene- 
fit of both and of the public. There were good reasons for 
some of the railroad legislation enacted during the past years, 
but the general opinion seems to be that this has been over- 
done and that the railroads have been exhausted by the excessive 
doses of correctives applied. They now need a rest. 

Statements made before legislative committees as to the mill- 
ions of dollars involved by certain enactments do not produce 
any very great effect. On the other hand, a simple statement 
made before such a committee in reply to a request for detailed 
information from the general manager on any topic and show- 
ing, for instance, that it is necessary for a railroad to haul 4% 
tons of coal one mile to pay for the cost of a postage stamp, 
has a much better effect on the committee and the galleries 
than many statements in which millions of dollars figure. 

Mr. Pratt also mentioned the tendency of politics to become 
cleaner and the necessity of men in responsible positions, such 
as occupied by the master boiler makers, taking an active part 
in civic affairs. Decreasing the revenue of the railroads, coupled 
with increases in taxes and wages, makes it dependent upon all 
interested to see that conditions are improved. To this end 
every man should go to the primaries and see that the proper 
men are nominated and elected. Keep in close touch with the 
employees. Be fair and honest with them, for without the sup- 
port of rank and file no man can secure permanent advance- 
ment. Be courteous and considerate, and be as careful as to 
how a thing is said as to what is said, and the strength of the 
individual as well as the Master Boiler Makers’ Association will 
be augmented. 

Mr. Pratt recommended the use of oxy-acetylene and elec- 
tric welding machines and urged the necessity of having as many 
shops and terminals as possible equipped with them. He also 
directed attention to the necessity of following closely the 
minute details of boiler work, such as keeping the flues clean; 
inspecting the beads on flues; boring out flues; inspecting bead- 
ing tools to see that they are in proper condition; maintenance 
of arches, ash pans and front ends; watching the tendency of 
the sheets to corrode at the grate frame and packing the space 
between it and the sheets with something to keep the ashes out; 
last of all the advisability and necessity of being courteous to 
the men. 

The treasurer’s report showed a balance on hand of $758.66. 
The secretary’s report was not ready because of illness, This 
covers the proceedings for Tuesday. The remaining sessions 
will be covered in our next issue. A list of the exhibitors will 
be found in the News Section. 
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At the meeting of the American Railway Association held 
in New York last week, the sum of $7,500 was appropriated 
to carry on the investigations of rail manufacture conducted 
by the Rail Committee of the American Railway Engineering 
Association. This action rescinds that taken last November 
by which the appropriations which have been made for sev- 
eral years were discontinued. 


W. G. Lee, president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men; A. B. Garretson, president of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors; W. S. Carter, president of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, and Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, have addressed telegrams to 
Governor Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania, asking him to veto the 
bill repealing the Pennsylvania “full-crew” law passed by the 
legislature. 


The “Old Guard” of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
recently held, at Nashville, its eighth annual meeting. This or- 
ganization is composed of men who were working for the road 
during the civil war, and who have since continued in the service. 
When the “old guard” was formed in 1907, there were 26 mem- 
bers, but since that time eleven have passed into the great be- 
yond. This year fourteen of the fifteen members were present. 
Five of the members of the old guard were in the same company 
of the First Tennessee Regiment, and one of them, J. H. Latimer, 
was conductor of the train which conveyed Jefferson Davis, presi- 
dent of the Confederate States, and his cabinet, out of Richmond. 
Major W. L. Danley is the oldest general passenger agent in the 
United States, in point of service. He began railway service in 
1857, and has been general passenger agent since August, 1868. 


The “roll of honor” issued by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
monthly in connection with the doings of its pension department, 
gives in the last issue a portrait of George W. Barker, who has 
been track watchman in the tunnel at Baltimore for 34 years. 
During that time he has walked about ten miles a day, or 
enough to go nearly five times around the world; and more 
than three-fifths of this distance was within the tunnel. He has 
never neglected his duties or received a reprimand. William 
Furman, who also retires at this time, began his service as second 
fireman, on a wood burner, of the Camden & AmLoy, when all 
engines on that road had two firemen. George W. Scott, who has 
just died at Bordentown, N. J., at the age of 93, and who has 
been on the pension list many years, entered the service of the 
Camden & Amboy in 1846, was a fireman in 1850 and an engineer 
in 1852. He was the man who, in 1893, ran the old locomotive 
“John Bull,” from Philadelphia to the World’s Fair at Chicago 
under its own steam. 


The United States Civil Service Commission will hold exam- 
inations June 23 for the position of junior railway civil engineer 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission, grade 1 and grade 2; 
salaries in grade 1 from $1,200 to $1,680, and in grade 2 from 
$720 to $1,080. Applicants must be between 21 and 36 years old. 

The United States Civil Service Commission announces ex- 
aminations for expert passenger-rate clerk, for men only, on 
June 23, 1915, to fill a vacancy in this position in the Quarter- 
master Corps at St. Louis, Mo., at a salary of $1,200. This po- 
sition is due to the maintenance of troops on the Mexican border, 
and may not continue permanently. The duties are the revision, 
preparation and payment of passenger transportation accounts. 
Applicants must be thoroughly conversant with the intricacies of 
the various passenger compendiums and tariffs and the rules and 
customs, both written and unwritten, of carriers in matters of 
divisions, etc., when used in settlement for service performed for 
the government over land-grant, bond-aided, free, and indebted 
carriers. Only those who have had experience in general pas- 
senger offices or in ticket-auditing offices of railroads will be con- 
sidered. Age, 20 years or over on the date of the examination. 
Applicants must submit to the examiner on the day of the ex- 
amination their photographs, taken within two years, securely 
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pasted in the space provided on the admission cards sent them 
after their applications are filed. Tintypes or proofs will not 
be accepted. Intending applicants should apply for Form 1312, 
stating the title of the examination for which the form is desired, 
to the United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
b. C., or to the United States Civil Service Board at any of the 
numerous cities where such boards are maintained. 


Disastrous Collision in Scotland 


Press despatches of May 22 report a collision of passenger 
trains on the Caledonian Railway at Gretna, Scotland, nine miles 
from Carlisle, England, which, measured by the loss of life, ap- 
pears to be the worst railroad disaster that ever occurred in 
the United Kingdom. One of the trains was filled with soldiers, 
about 500 men, and the total number of persons killed is given 
as 156, of whom a considerable number were burned to dcath, 
the wreck taking fire immediately. Fully as many more were 
seriously injured. No information is given as to the cause of 
the collision. It appears that first there was a rear collision on 
the southbound track and that this wreck was immediately run 
into by an express train on the northbound track. 


Brooklyn Marginal Railroad 


The New York legislature, after months of discussion, has 
passed, and the governor has approved, the Cullen biil, 
authorizing the city of New York to make a contract for 
the operation of a freight railroad along the east shore of 
New York Bay from South Brooklyn northward. Such a 
line would connect a number of terminal properties where 
cars are now delivered by boats. To form a satisfactory 
organization for the operation of a road of this kind, it is 
necessary to secure the co-operation of the important trunk 
lines terminating on New York Bay, and the present law 
removes restrictions, hitherto existing, which forbade the 
railroads from participating in such an enterprise. Extensive 
tracts of the property desired are already owned by the 
city and additional tracts are to be bought. 


Illinois Campaign Against Train Limit Bill 


In the Illinois legislature the bill limiting the length of freight 
trains to 50 cars, which was killed in committee, has been placed 
on the calendar of the house. 

In view of this action the railways of Illinois, on May 25, began 
an advertising campaign in the newspapers of the state to 
show that the proposed legislation would not only cost the 
1ailways large sums of money, but that it wouid tend to 
increase rather than reduce the number of accidents. A half- 
page advertisement was published in the Chicago morning 
papers of May 25, with the heading in large display type, 
“A bill to increase accidents on railways.” ‘Statistics of acct- 
dents and train mileage were given to show that when the 
number of freight trains run has increased there almost in- 
variably has been an increase in accidents, and when the 
number of freight trains has decreased there has almost 
invariably been a decrease in accidents. The advertisement 
pointed out that the purpose of this proposed legislation 1s 
not to promote safety, but to increase the number of men 
the railways must employ, and that its passage would cause 
an enormous increase in railway expenses. The advertise 
ment concluded as follows: “Communicate with your repre- 
sentatives and senators at once and tell them that you ave 
opposed to this legislation.” This advertisement was fol- 
lowed by another showing the increase in railway expenses. 
and both advertisements were published in papers through- 
out the state and posted on bulletin boards at railway 
stations. 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago has addressed 
a circular to its members asking them “to get after the mem 
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bers of the legislature immediately” and to oppose the bill. 
The letter says in part: “As a lumberman you are threatened 
today with an inexcusable increase in freight rates on ac- 
count of labor union activity. Your assistance is needed to 
show the legislators that you do not believe in inefficiency, 
do not believe in increasing the danger of railroading, do 
not believe in increasing the cost of operating and do not 
believe in unnecessarily increasing freight and passenger 
rates by placing a foolish burden upon the railroads. This 
bill, if passed, would greatly increase the cost of operating 
trains of dead freight, such as lumber and coal, but is being 
strongly urged by the labor unions so as to give more men 
employment.” 

A committee of presidents of the railways has sent to the 
newspapers a statement appealing to the people to cause the de- 
feat of the bill in the legislature. Statistics are given to show 
that the bill would unnecessarily increase railway expenses in 
Illinois by $7,350,000 a year, would render valueless invest- 
ments amounting to over $53,000,000 in Illinois, and would force 
new and unnecessary investments of over nineteen millions. 
The interest at 5 per cent on the new investments necessary 
would be $981,000, and the annual increase in operating expenses 


would be $6,368,000. 


Accidents to Trespassers, Classified 





At the annual convention of the Association of Railway Claim 
Agents, held at Galveston, Tex., May 12, F. V. Whiting, of the 
New York Central, explained the method by which the commit- 
tee of the association, in charge of this work, had gathered its 
statistics concerning the trespassing evil; and in connection with 
his statement gave, for the fiscal year 1914, the following data 
covering the statistics of accidents to trespassers on railroads 
aggregating over 191,000 miles in length. This statement in- 
cludes nearly 11,000 items, or about 90 per cent of the total for 
the year reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is 
as follows: 

Classification of Accidents to Trespassers 


Per 
Number cent 
4. Extent of accident......Killed .........0. ateage  Meree 44 
Loss of one limb....... 826 8 
Loss of two limbs...... 172 1 
QUber MIUTF oniccccessces 5,041 47 10,785 
DOE bo xweceencadesccaely, COUMEEY Gietrist...<.. 3,421 32 
DM OM” x 4e:b Pda koe-o 556 48 3,482 32 
In town or village...... 3,882 36 10,785 
6. Residence .............Near place of accident.. 4,994 46 
Far from place of accident 3,876 36 
RO SSUMROIRIAD Sc 5:3 sek 0:08 wie 1,915 18 10,785 
7. Was injured person liv- 
ing at home with fam- 
HY OF PATERUB? 0.0000 COG. aves wea caw eaee oe 4,914 46 
RRO care te 4,303 40 
DRM oo vcadvees ewe 1,568 14 10,785 
BSS ea inn g4 scree oad wee BE acs nudwanen ties - 10,224 95 
og ON EE ee Peer ee ee 561 5 10,785 
MIOGHOR. bse csvawcnewcns 2,359 22 
yp ere eee er 4,618 43 
OS Serer ee rer 3,808 35 10,785 
w ecupation .....0s.ecee WD Vaere teens sces tes 1,846 17 
Unskilled laborer ....... 3,675 34 
Skilled laborer .......0.¢ 1,160 11 
UNE 66-5 swihnane ses 159 1 
MEMTOMOMEE 6.45 5 6case%cnee 99 1 
SY ee eee 134 1 
ee) a 281 3 
ROIS acs oiciae Sores 3,431 32 10,785 
10, Regularly employed at 
time of accident...... ME <a eGaves keg eas 2,391 22 
er eee yr re ree 4,346 40 
Unknown ,........0.06- 4,048 38 10,785 
11, Nature of accident......Walking on track........ 4,712 44 
Riding OM trail. ...<sees 3,840 36 
Other accidents ........ 1,511 14 
TIMED OW dies as-kasct 2408 722 6 10,785 
12, Was injured person known 
as a tramp or hobo?.. VES. ....ccsccvcecccceces 1,313 12 
PM pores d kanes ee ede - 6,326 59 
SEOOE 5 sock redoscee 3,146 29 10,785 
NSE dda. sscGaaresuw ne S years or dndet....s+s-+ 145 1 
Over 5 and under 10.... 339 3 
Over 10 and under 15... 565 5 
Over 15 and under 21... 1,608 15 
Over 21 and under 30... 3,437 32 
Over 30 and under 50... 3,048 29 


Over 50 and under 60... 627 6 


Over 60 and under 65... 247 2 
65 and over ..... aseee Aw 316 3 
TOE ss cscs eeweds< 453 4 10,785 
14. Was injured person in- 
OEE? 3c kasen 6 6nd OE) piganes b9ea Nee + - 1,789 17 
is hsia a arash a wean eg % 4 5,455 50 
DINOIIID «ain noses a'sie.e e660 3,541 33 10,785 
15, Nationality ............ American ......00. « 7,282 68 
eer rrr 2,086 19 
WINE. bx ceva sae - 41,417 13 10,785 
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Report of Texas Railroad Commission 


The railroad commission of Texas has issued its twenty-third 
annual report, which is for the year ending June 30, 1914. It 
shows the length of railroad in the state as 15,569 miles, a net 
increase of 286 miles in twelve months. The new lines put in 
operation during the year, with the mileage of track (not road) 
of each, were the following: 

Greenville-Northwestern, 11.48 miles; Riveria Beach & East- 
ern, 9.70 miles; San Antonio, Fredericksburg & Northern, 25.07 
miles; total, 46.25 miles. Old lines increasing mileage were: 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, 9.93 miles; Galveston, 
Houston & Henderson, 114.61 miles; Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe, 15.31; Houston & Brazos Valley, 4.36; Houston Belt & 
Terminal, 6.37; Houtson & Texas Central, 42.38; International 
& Great Northern, 5.20; Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 18.14; 
Pecos & Northern Texas, 103.67; Quanah, Acme & Pacific; 
40.70; Rio Grande & Eagle Pass, 4.75; Rio Grande, El Paso 
& Santa Fe, 4.07; San Antonio & Aransas Pass, 11.78; San An- 
tonio, Uvalde & Gulf, 83.30. 

The .total assessed valuation of railroads in 1914 was $339,- 
410,849; in 1913 it was $433,635,318; average amount per mile in 
1914, $21,842, in 1913, $22,598. 





Boiler Makers’ Association Exhibitors 


The following concerns had exhibits at the Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association convention, which met at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, this week: 

American Arch Company, New York—Model of Security arch. Represented 
by LeGrand Parish, W. L. Allison, John P. Neff, H. D. Savage, J. T 


Anthony, George Wagstaff, R. J. Himmelright, G. C. Denney and 
F. G. Boomer. 


American Flexible Bolt Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—American staybolts. 
Represented by C. A. Seley, R. W. Benson and Louis Weidmeier. 


American Locomotive Company, New York—Photographs of locomotives. 
Represented by C. A. Delaney. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, 
tives. Represented by A. S. Goble. 


Bird-Archer Company, New York—Boiler chemicals. 
Wilson, J. M. Robb and C. J. McGurn. 


Boiler Maker, The, New York.—Copies of paper. 
Slate. 


Pa.—Photographs of locomo- 
Represented by L. F. 


Represented by George 


Brubaker & Bros., W. L., Millersburg, Pa.—Taps, dies and reamers, Rep- 
resented by W. S. Rose and J. A. W. Brubaker. 
Burden Iron Works, Troy, N. Y.—Staybolt iron and rivets. Represented 


by John C. Kuhns, 
Talcott. 


Carbon Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Castle, A. M., & Co., Chicago. 
L. M. Henoch. 


Champion Rivet Company, Cleveland. Represented by D. J. Champion. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago—Pneumatic drills and ham- 
mers, Boyer rivet busters and electric drills. Represented by C. E. 
Walker, J. C. Campbell, J. L. oe G. G. Smallwood, W. S. Delicacy, 
Thos. Aldcorn, G. A. Barden, W. P. Pressinger and J. B. Corby. 

Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, Cleveland—Pneumatic riveters, chip- 
pers, air drills and Bowes hose couplings. Represented by H. ¥ 
Covey and C, J. Albert. 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Company, Cleveland. 
A. J. Canfield. 


Cleveland Steel Tool Company, Cleveland—Pneumatic hammer, rivet sets 
chisel blanks, punches and dies. Represented by R. J. Venning and 
H. W. Leighton, Jr. 

Dearborn Chemical Company, Chicago—Descriptive literature of scientific 
treatment of feed water. Represented by J. D. Purcell, J. F. Roddy 
and J. H. Cooper. 

Ewald Iron Company, Louisville, Ky. 
Shakleford and R. Kilpatrick. 
Faessler Manufacturing Company, J., Moberly, Mo.—Boiler makers’ tools, 
expanders, flue cutters, etc. Represented by J. W. Faessler, C. F. 

Palmer and G. R. Maupin. 

Falls Hollow Staybolt Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio—Samples of iron, 

Represented by John E. Chisholm. 


Flannery Bolt Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Represented by B. E. D. Stafford. 
Garratt-Callahan Company, Chicago. Represented by W. G. Willcoxson. 


Globe Seamless Steel Tube Company, Chicago—Boiler flues. Represented 
by Frank J. O’Brien, H. A. Bowles and T. B. Kirb 


irby. 
Hilles & Jones Company, Wilmington, Del.—Photographs of punches, 
shears, bending rolls 


and boiler shop machinery. Represented by 
W. H. Connell, Jr. 


Imperial Brass Manufacturing Company, Chicago—Oxy-acetylene welding 
and cutting apparatus. Represented by J. A. Schroeder. 

Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago—Pneumatic and electric 
tools. Represented by H. H, Henricks, H. F, Finney, F. J. Hurley, 
R. F. Gummere and W. A. Nugent. 


Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York—Pneumatic riveting and chipping ham- 
mers and drills. Represented by Geo. A. Gallinger, Walter A. John- 
son, R. C. Cole, C. F. Overly and E. J. Welsh 


eish, 
Interstate Commerce Commission—Boilers in operation demonstrating cir- 
culation of water. Represented by E. J. Reardon, district inspector 
locomotive boilers. 


Fred Gardner, Gilbert H. Pearsall and D. W. 


Represented by Fred T. Connor. 
Represented by George R. Boyce and 


Represented by 


Represented by S. F. Sullivan, E. V. 
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Jacobs-Shupert U. S. Firebox Company, Coatesville, Pa.—Models of Jacobs- 
Shupert firebox and Lukens iron and steel. Represented by J. H. 
Smythe and A. W. Whiteford. 

Locomotive Superheater Company, New York—Photographs of superheater. 
Represented by Geo. Bourne, G. E. Ryder and George Spangler. 

Lovejoy Tool Works, Chicago—Locomotive jack. Represented by W. H. 
Dangel. 

Mahr Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, Minn.—No. 15 portable oil 
burning rivet forge and No. 2 boiler torch. Represented by H. H. 
Warner and H. B. Hazerodt. 

McCabe Manufacturing Company, Lawrence, Mass.—Pneumatic flanging 
machine. Represented by F. H. McCabe. 

Monongahela Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Represented by W. A. Roome. 

Mudge & Company, Chicago—Mudge-Slater spark arrester. Represented by 
Burton W. Mudge, R. D. Sinclair and G. W. Bender. 

Christopher Murphy & Company, Chicago—Tube cutters and square rib 
chucks. Represented by Christopher Murphy. 

National Boiler ening Company, Chicago—Safety First fire door. Rep- 
resented by H. A. Varney and E. B. White. 

National Railway Devices Company, Chicago—Shoemaker fire door. Rep- 
resented by V. W. Goodman and J. G. Robinson. 

National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spellerized lapweld locomotive 
tubes, Shelby seamless locomotive tubes, Kewanee unions and N. T. C. 
regrinding valves. Representted by P. J. Conrath, G. N. Riley, E. J. 
Graham, James Goodwin, L. R. Phillips and J. W. Kelly. 

Never Slip Safety Clamp Company, New York—Never slip safety clamp 
for handling boiler plate. Represented by E. R. Adler. 

Otis Steel Company, Cleveland. Represented by George E. Sevey. 

Oxweld Railroad Service Company, Chicago—Portable and stationary oxy- 
acetylene apparatus and specimens of cutting and welding. Represented 
by C. B. Moore, E. Y. Lea, F. C. Hasse, E. S. Richardson, M. R. Day, 
W. L. Bean, G. H. Pearsall and R. W. Alfonte. 

Parkesburg Iron Company, Parkesburg, Pa.—Charcoal iron boiler tube. 
Represented by J. A. Kinkead, W. H. S. Bateman and L. P. Mercer. 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Represented by ORE e 

ing. 

Q. & C. Company, New York—Ross-Schofield boiler system. Represented 
by Charles F. Pierce, E. R. Packer and Alfred Robertson. 

Rome Merchant Iron Mill, Rome, N. Y.—Rome “Superior” staybolt iron. 
Represented by C. W. Floyd Coffin and Weston Jenkins. 

Ryerson & Son, Jos. T., Chicago—Samples of Ulster special staybolt iron, 
Ulster engine bolt iron, Nykrome steel tube expanders, high speed drills 
and small tools. Represented by J. P. Moses, H. S. Smith, H. B 
Hench, J. T. Corbett, J. C. Porric and E. T. Hendee. 

Scully Steel & Iron Company, Chicago—Staybolt chucks and headers, ex- 
yanders, bevel and splitting shears, Everlasting blow-off valves and 
Jraper flue welders. Represented by J. W. Patterson, A. Verschuur 
and C. L. C. Magee. 

Superior Oxygen Equipment Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Oxy-acetylene weld- 
ing and cutting apparatus. epresented by J. A. Warfel. 

U. S. Graphite Company, Saginaw, Mich.—Mexican boiler graphite. Repre- 
sented by J. W. Eviston and J. G. Draught. 

Worth Bros. Company, Coatesville, Pa. Represented by B. M. Clements. 





Railway Signal Association 


The second stated meeting of the Railway Signal Association 
for the year 1915 was held in the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
May 26 and 27. President T. S. Stevens, signal engineer, Atch- 
ison, Topeka & Santa Fe, presided and about 225 members and 
guests were in attendance. 

At the Wednesday session, Committee III on Power Inter- 
locking, presented specifications for electro-pneumatic interlock- 
ing containing numerous revisions of the specifications in the 
Manual. A revised specification for fiber conduit was presented 
to provide for different sizes of conduit in addition to the 3 in. 
size to which the present specifications limit this material. The 
specifications for incandescent electric lamps, which were re- 
ferred back to the committee at the last annual convention, were 
presented again in revised form. The discussion brought out 
the difficulty which is experienced in getting lamps with the 
dimensions between the base and the point of concentration of 
the filament accurate and uniform. This is an important point 
in light signals, although some of the members did not feel that 
a reasonable variation in this dimension would particularly af- 
fect the service of a lamp with a semaphore signal. These speci- 
fications will be presented to the annual convention for final 
action and letter ballot. 

Committee V on Manual Block, submitted a paper on the “Care 
and Maintenance of Dry Batteries” and instructions govern- 
ing the maintenance of dry cells, gravity cells and caustic soda 
cells. These instructions are expected to be presented at the 
annual meeting for submission to letter ballot. Progress was 
reported on the preparation of instructions governing the main- 
tenance of storage batteries, but these will probably not be ready 
to preesnt at the next convention. 

The special Committee on Electrical Testing presented a 
progress report outlining methods of testing electrical signal ap- 
paratus and circuits, a large part of which was based on the 
practice of one large road, and specifying suggested ranges and 
scales for d. c. testing instruments for use in the field. The 
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discussion brought out many points as to the need for better 
testing methods and further development in testing instruments 
to cover all conditions. 

The members of the association in attendance at the meeting 
were the guests of the Signal Appliance Association on a trip 
to West Point Wednesday afternoon. The proceedings of the 
Thursday meetings will be reported hereafter. 





American Railroad Master Tinners’, Coppersmiths’ and 
Pipefitters’ Association 


At the third annual convention of the American Railroad Mas- 
ter Tinners’, Coppersmiths’ and Pipefitters’ Association to be held 
at the Sherman House, Chicago, from July 13 to 16, papers will 
be presented as follows: Autogenous Welding, by W. J. Moffett, 
C. Borcherdt and J. P. Hahn; Tinware, by A. Paulis and J. P, 
Shoemaker; Crude Oil Burners and Forges, by W. J. Moffett 
and J. E. Harbough; Locomotive Jackets, by O. E. Schlink, 
W. W. Nash and T. J. Burke; Lubrication, by C. Borcherdt and 
A. D. Homer; Smoke Prevention, by J. G. Thompson and J. S. 
Richards; Metals and their Alloys, by G. B. Hosford; Gaskets 
and their Application to Locomotives, by F. Bucholtz; Coach 
Heating, by G. Schwenk and F. B. Gralike, and Piping, by W. E. 
Jones. 





Salt Lake City Transportation Club 


R. E. Rowland, secretary of the Salt Lake City Transpor- 
tation Club, has addressed a letter to the various transportation 
and traffic clubs of the United States, extending to their mem- 
bers the hospitality of the Salt Lake City Tramsportation Club 
during any stopovers that may be made in Salt Lake City dur- 
ing the coming summer. The club has appointed a committee 
for the purpose of arranging special sight-seeing trips, and is 
prepared to welcome in every way not only single members of 
the clubs, but also any organizations passing through the city in 
a body. 





Canadian Railway Club 


At the thirteenth annual meeting of the Canadian Railway 
Club officers were elected as follows: President, L. C. Ord; 
first vice-president, R. M. Hannaford; second vice-president, 
George Smart; secretary, James Powell, and treasurer, W. H. 
Stewart. T. C. Hudson, E. E. Lloyd, J. Hendry, C. Manning, 
E. B. Tilt and Prof. H. O. Keay were appointed on the executive 
committee, and W. S. Atwood, W. H. Winterrowd and F. A. 
Purdy on the audit committee. 





Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania 


At the regular meeting of the mechanical section of the 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, to be held in the 
society rooms in the Oliver building, Pittsburgh, on June 1, a 
paper will be presented by R. S. Lord, vice-president of the Hope 
Engineering & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, entitled, “Pipe 
Couplings.” 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives the names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting of those associations which will meet during 
the next three months. _The full list_of meetings and conventions 1s pub- 
lished only in the first issue of the Ratlway Age Gazette for each month. 


American Association oF Demurrace Orricers.—F. A. Pontious, 455 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Next meeting, July 21, 1915, Mil 
waukee, Wis. F 

AMERICAN RartLROAD MASTER TINNERS, COPPERSMITHS AND PIPEFITTERS 
AssociaTion.—W. E. Jones, C. & N. W., 3814 Fulton St., Chicago. 
Annual meeting, July 13-16, 1915, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 2 

American RatLway Master Mecuanics’ AssocraTion.—J. W. Taylor, 111 
paren Bldg., Chicago. Annual meeting, June 9-11, 1915, Atlantic 

ity, N. J. ; : 

American Rartway Toot ForeMEn’s Assocration.—Owen D. Kinsey, us 
nois Central, Chicago. Annual meeting, July 19-21, 1915, Hote 
Sherman, Chicago. cia 

American Society For Testinc Marertats.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of —— aiagye teeny az i a meeting, June 22-26, 
1915, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 

American Socrety oF Civit’ Encinzers.—Chas, Warren Hunt, 220 W. dr 
St., New York. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Wednesday in mont, 
except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. ~_. 9 W 

AMERICAN SocrETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, a a 
39th St., New York. Next spring meeting, June 22-25, 1915, Buffalo, 
N. Annual meeting, December 7-10, 1915, New York. -C& 

AssocraTIon oF RarLway ELEctRicaL Encineers.—Jos, A. Andreucettl, ting 

N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. | Semi-annual meeting 

with Master Car Builders’ and Master Mechanics’ Associations. 

nual meeting, October, 1915. 
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AssocraATION OF RaiLWay TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P, W. Drew, Soo 
Line, 112 West Adams St., Chicago. Annual meeting, June 22-25, 
1915, Rochester, N. Y 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING OrrFicers.—G, P. 
Conrad, 75 Church St., New York. Next meeting, June 22-23, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

CanapiaNn Rattway Cius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF CHIcAGo.—Aaron Kline, 841 North Lawler 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, 
July and a. otel La Salle, Chicago. 

CENTRAL Rartway LuB.—H, D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual meeting, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer Hiles, 2511 
Oliver Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Tuesday 
in month, Pittsburgh. 

FretcHt Ciaim AssociaTion.—Warren P. Taylor, R. F. & P., Richmond, 
Va. Annual meeting, June 16, 1915, Chicago. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS AssOcIATION OF Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
oaes 3d Thursday in month, Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 

icago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL ForEMEN’s AssociaTION.—Wm. Hall, 1126 
W. Broadway, Winona, Minn, Next convention, July 13-16, 1915, 
Sherman House, Chicago. 

Master Boiter Makers’ AssociatTiow.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. Annual convention, May 25 to 28, 1915, Chicago, III. 
Master Car Buiypers’ AssociaTion.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., 

hicago. Annual meeting, June 14-16, 1915, Atlantic City, N. J. 

New Encranp Rartroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass, Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 
July, August and September, Boston. 

New York RaiLroap Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

NraGara Frontier Car MEn’s AssociatTion.—E. N. Frankenberger, 623 Bris- 
bane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, New 
York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Pzorra ASSOCIATION OF RaILroap OFrFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, 410 Masonic 
Temple Bidg., Peoria, Ill, Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

Rartroap Crus oF Kansas City.—Claude Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Saturday in month, Kansas City. 

RattroAp MEN’s IMPROVEMENT Society.—J. B. Cunsen, Erie R. R., 50 
Church St., New York. Meetings, alternate Thursdays, October to 
May, Assembly Rooms of Trunk Line Association, 143 Liberty St., 
New York. 

RatLway Crus oF PitrspurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
July and August, Monongahela House, Pittsburgh. 

Rattway EL vectrricAL Supply MANUFACTURERS’ AssocIATION.—J. Scribner, 
1063 Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Association of Rail- 
way Electrical Engineers. 

Raitway Sicnat AssociaTion.—C, C. Rosenberg, Myers Bldg., Bethlehem, 
Pa. Stated meeting, May 26-27, 1915, Hotel Astor, New York. An- 
nual meeting, September 14-17, 1915, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Rartway Supply ManuFacturers’ ASsociaTIon.—J. D. Conway, 2136 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with Master Car Builders and 
Master Mechanics’ Associations. 

Raitway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE AssocriATION.—G. A. Nel- 
son, 50 Church St., New York. Meetings with Association of Rail- 
way Telegraph Superintendents. 

Ricmmonp Rarroap Cius.—F. O, Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 
—— meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 

ugust. 

St. Louis Rartway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, St. Louis. 

Satr Lake Transportation Crius.—R. E. Rowland, David Keith Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 1st Saturday of each month, 
Salt Lake City. 

SoutHern AssocraTIon OF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. R. R., Atlanta, Ga. Next meeting, July 15, 1915, Atlanta. 
Annual meeting, January, 1916. 

Soutmern & SouTHWESTERN Raitway Ciun.—A. J. Merrill, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 a. m., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 

ToLepo TRANSPORTATION CLuB.—Harry S. Fox, Toledo, Ohio. Regular meet- 
ings, Ist Saturday in month, Boody House, Toledo. 

TraFric CLus or Cmicaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TRAFFIC CLus oF Jacksonvitte (FtLa.).—R. May, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Meetings, 1st Saturday in month. 

TraFFic Crus oF St. Lovis.—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings, 
October to May. 

TraFFic Crus or Newark.—John J. Kautzmann, P. O. Box 238, Newark 

. J. Regular meetings, 1st Monday in month, except July and 

August, The Washington, 559 Broad St., Newark. 

Trarric CLus or New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Hotel Astor, New York. 

TRAFFIC Crus or Pittspurcu.—D. L. Wells, Gen. Agt., Erie R. R., 1924 

Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings bi-monthly, Pittsburgh. An- 
nual meetings, 2d Monday in June. 

Train DisPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF America.—J. F. Mackie, 7122 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. Annual meeting, June 15, 1915, Minneapolis, Minn. 

TRANSPORTATION CLUB oF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, Superintendent’s office, 
D Y. C. R. R., Detroit, Mich. Meetings monthly, Normandie Hotel, 

letroit. 


Utan Society or Encineers.—Frank W. Moore, 1111 Newhouse Bldg., 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, ex- 
’ cept July and August, Salt Lake City. 

Western Canapa Raitway Civr.—L. Ton. Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Rarway Crus.—l. . Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 

egular meetings, 3d Tuesday afternoon in month, except June, July 

Ww and August, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

ESTERN Society oF ENGINFERS.—J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 1st Monday in month, except January, 
July and August, Chicago. Extra meetings, except in July and 
August, generally on other Monday evenings. Annual meetings, 1st 
Wednesday after 1st Thursday in January, Chicago. 
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Traffic News 
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Both houses of the Ohio legislature have passed a bill repeal- 
ing the state maximum freight rate law. 


The Senate of the Illinois legislature has reported unfavor- 
ably the bill authorizing the state public utilities commission to 
increase passenger fares to 24% cents a mile. 


J. B. Ford, assistant general freight agent of the Queen & 
Crescent, Cincinnati, Ohio, in his latcst bulletin, dated May 11, 
giving information to shippers and others concerning opportu- 
nities for business in foreign countries, fills four pages with 
statements of dates of sailing of vessels to all parts of the world. 


The Western Pacific has announced a partial embargo on 
traffic destined for the Orient and Australia from San Fran- 
cisco because of the difficulty in obtaining space on ocean 
steamers. Agents will be authorized to sign bills of lading on 
shipments for China, Japan, Australia, New Zealand and the 
Philippine Islands, provided specific bookings can be made. 


The Chicago & North Western has announced an amplifica- 
tion of its present passenger train service between Chicago and 
Denver, to take effect on May 30, when a new train to be called 
the Denver Special will be put in service, leaving Chicago at 
6:05 p. m., and arriving at Denver at about 9:00 p. m. the next 
day. Similar service will be established eastbound. This service 
is in addition to the Colorado Special and the Colorado Ex- 
press. 


A change in passenger train schedules was put in effect on 
the Baltimore & Ohio on Sunday, May 23, by which the running 
time of the Interstate Special between Chicago and Washington 
is reduced by two hours, and train No. 8, from Baltimore to 
Chicago, is operated by way of Wheeling, W. Va., :ustead of 
from Baltimore to Pittsburgh. This train will be known as the 
West Virginian. Trains No. 9 and 10, which for the past few 
months have been operated between New York and Pittsburgh, 
are restored to the old runs between New York and Chicago. 





A Novel Railroad Exhibit 


The Denver & Rio Grande, the Western Pacific, the Mis- 
souri Pacific and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
have an interesting exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
in San Francisco, consisting of a globe 51 ft. in diameter, 
on the outside surface of which is shown a relief map of 
North America with tracks running across it representing 
the main lines of these roads from ‘St. Louis to San Fran- 
cisco, on which trains are run back and forth by means of 
electrical apparatus contained within the globe. The lower 
part of the globe is cut off so that it stands 44 ft. high. It 
is supported by a series of arches through which visitors 
may enter the interior. Between the arches are large sculp- 
tured figures about 8 ft. high, representing a brakeman, a 
farmer, a fisherman, a miner, and representatives of other 
industries, each standing on a pedestal representing the front 
part of a locomotive, about 10 ft. high. On the interior of 
the globe are artistic reproductions of western scenery, such 
as the Royal Gorge, and model views of Denver, Salt Lake 
City, Leadville and other cities along the lines. Adjoining 
the globe is an annex, at the top of which is a replica of 
Marshall Pass. As the trains cross the continent the names 
of the principal cities are flashed electrically on the map as 
the train passes through. 


National Industrial Traffic League 


At the spring meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, held at Memphis, Tenn., on April 13 and 14, the Tariff 
Committee was instructed to formulate a resolution to be sent 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, recommending a rule 
that no other fraction than % cent be considered in publishing 
freight rates. This subject arose from the fact that the recent 
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decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission allowing a 5 
per cent advance in freight rates in Official Classification Ter- 
ritory resulted in a large number of rates containing decimal 
fractions, which are inconvenient to handle. The plan of re- 
questing the railroads in Central Freight Association and Trunk 
Line territory to publish association tariffs was also discussed, 
and the Committee on Simplification of Tariffs was instructed 
to circularize members of the league and other shippers, asking 
for suggestions for a basis of simplifying freight tariffs. 

The Committee on Transportation Instrumentalities presented 
a report on the subject of pooling freight cars, including a dis- 
cussion of the plan adopted by a number of lines in Texas pro- 
viding for joint use of cars on an equalization basis, and it 
was recommended that the railroads take steps toward the 
pooling of cars by adopting some such plan in other territory. 
It was expressed as the sense of the league, however, that the 
term “free interchange” is preferable to “pooling.” After dis- 
cussion of a request from a sub-committee of the American 
Railway Association Committee on Standard Box Cars, asking 
for suggestions from the shippers, it was decided that while 
the league was in favor of standardization of cars it should take 
no position toward determining what the standards should be. 
There was considerable discussion of the new M. C. B. rules 
for the protection of car doors, in which the opinion was ex- 
pressed that while the shippers ought to make carload shipments 
safe, they should not be required to pay for this additional pro- 
tection. The Committee on Unit Basis of Classification re- 
ported that the Western Classification Committee was using 
such a basis in some cases, but not using it in others. The com- 
mittee felt that the system used ought to be revised or else 
dropped; and the committee was instructed to consider the mat- 
ter further, reporting at the next meeting whether a feasible 
and practical unit basis for classification could be adopted. 





New Uniform Bill of Lading 


C. C. McCain, chairman of the Uniform Bill of Lading Com- 
mittee for all the roads east of Chicago and north of the Ohio 
river has issued a circular giving the form of section 3 which 
hereafter is to be inserted in bills of lading to make them con- 
formable to the Cummins amendment forbidding railroads to 
limit their liability for loss and damage below the actual value 
of the goods, which amendment goes into effect June 2. The 
new section 3 is as follows: 

Sec. 3. No carrier is bound to transport said property by any particular 
train or vessel, or in time for any particular market or otherwise than with 
reasonable despatch, unless by specific agreement indorsed hereon. Every 
carrier shall have the right in case of physical necessity to forward said 
property by any railroad or route between the point of shipment and the 
point of destination; but if such diversion shall be from a rail to a water 
route the liability of the carrier shall be the same as though the entire 
carriage were by rail. 

The amount of any loss or damage for which any carrier is liable shall 
be computed on the basis of the value of the property at the place and time 
of shipment under this bill of lading. 

Except in cases where the loss, damage, or injury complained of is due 
to delay or damage while being loaded or unloaded, or damaged in transit 
by carelessness or negligence, claims must be made in writing to the carrier 
at the point of delivery or at the point of origin within four months after 
delivery of the property, or, in case of failure to make delivery, then 
within four months after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed. Suits 
for recovery of claims for loss or damage, notice of which is not required, 
and which are not made in writing to the carrier within four months as 
above specified, shall be instituted only within two years after delivery 
of the property, or, in case of failure to make delivery, then within two 
years after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed. No claims not in 
suit will be paid after the lapse of two years as above, unless made in 
writing to the carrier within four months as above specified. 

Any carrier or party liable on account of loss of or damage to any of 
said property shall have the full benefit of any insurance that may have 
been effected upon or on account of said property, so far as this shall 
not void the policies or contracts of insurance. 

As the question of just what ought to be done to comply in 
all respects with the Cummins amendment is still pending be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr. McCain siug- 
gests that it may not be best to print large numbers of the new 
form at present and calls attention to the fact that old forms 
may -be made legal by stamping on them a declaration saying 
that section 3 is subject to the amendment, as above set forth, 
which amendment is printed in Supplement No. 18, to the Offi- 
cial Classification, which is to take effect June 2. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


A hearing will be held before Examiner Burnside in New 
York on July 12 relative to the reasonableness of certain tariffs 
of the Erie proposing increased ferry charges between New York 
and Jersey City. 


Examiner Bell held a hearing at Chicago on May 19 and 20, 
on tariffs filed by the western railroads which have been sus- 
pended by the commission, abolishing the stopping of cars in 
transit to complete loading or for partial unloading on ship- 
ments moving under through rates. Representatives of the 
packers opposed the change, saying that the present system is no 
hindrance to the railroads. 


The commission has suspended from May 15 and subsequent 
dates to September 21 tariffs of various carriers in official classi- 
fication territory proposing to cancel the existing commodity 
rates on paper and commodities taking the same rates, including 
wrapping, printing, writing and newsprint paper, boxboard, 
binder board, strawboard, building and roofing paper and roofing 
composition in carloads between various points throughout that 
territory. If such commodity rates are cancelled, as a general 
rule, class rates will apply. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has set June 1 as the 
date for a continuation of the hearing begun at Washington on 
May 17, on advanced ratings carried in Supplement No. 9 of 
the Official Classification, which have been suspended by the 
commission, although there is a prospect that the hearing will 
be adjourned to a still later date. The principal changes involve 
higher ratings on beer in carloads, tobacco, paper, paper stock 
and other articles, which are included in the list of commodities 
named in the first report of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the five per cent rate case, in which the commission sug- 
gested that the car mile revenues appeared to be so low as to 
suggest the advisability of carefully examining them to ascertain 
whether additions to the revenues might not be made by increas- 
ing rates on those commodities rather than by a horizontal ad- 
vance in all rates. R. N. Collyer, chairman of the Official Classi- 
fication Committee, was the principal witness for the railroads, 
and a number of representatives of the shippers testified in 
opposition to the changes in rating. 





Rates on Cotton Piece Goods from North Adams, Mass. 


In re rates on cotton piece goods from North Adams, Mass., 
and other points to New York and other points. Opinion by the 
commission: 

The commission finds that the carriers have justified proposed 
increased rates on cotton piece goods and woolen piece goods 
from North Adams, Mass., and other points on the Boston & 
Maine and Boston & Albany to New York and other points. 
Hic Cc, 41) 


—_———_ 


Rates to Freeport and Rockford, Ill. 


Chamber of Commerce of Freeport, IIll., v. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, et al. Opinion by Commisisoner Meyer: 

The commission finds that the present class rates between 
Freeport and Rockford and points in central freight association 
trunk line and New England territories are discriminatory, and 
that the Rockford rates in addition are unreasonable. With 
the rates in effect at the upper Mississippi river crossings fixed 
upon approximately a 117 per cent basis, and at Peoria upon 
110 per cent basis, the commission believes that the rates at 
Freeport should be 114 per cent, and at Rockford 112 per cent, 
an adjustment which will give Freeport an 89.8 cent scale to 
and from New York and Rockford an 88.3 cent scale. This deter- 
mination is not an extension of the McGraham scale to Free- 
port and Rockford, and the bases prescribed are slightly higher 
than the ratio between the distances Freeport and Rockford to 
New York and the Chicago-New York distance. (33 I. C. C., 
673.) 
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Rates on Grain aud Grain Products 


In re rates on grain and grain products from Topeka, Kan., 
Kansas City, Mo., and other points to Dubuque, Ia., and other 
points. Opinion by Commissioner Hall: 

The commission finds that the carriers have justified pro- 
posed increased joint through rates on grain and grain products 
from stations in Kansas and other states to points in lowa, pub- 
lished to correct rates published in error. The carriers have 
also justified a proposed cancellation of joint through rates on 
grain and grain products from stations in Kansas and other 
states to points in Wisconsin, leaving in effect combinations of 
local rates on the Missouri river. (33 I. C. C., 666.) 





Rates on Coke from Georgia Points 


Durham Coal & Iron Company et al. v Central of Georgia 
‘et al. Opinion by Commissioner Hall: 

The commission finds that the rate on coke in carloads from 
Durham and Chickamauga, Ga., to Pacific coast terminals is 
discriminatory and prejudicial to the extent that it exceeds the 
rate contemporaneously in effect to the same points from the 
Birmingham, Ala., district. It is also found that to apply the 
minimum carload weight is unreasonable when the cars in which 
the shipments are made are too small to carry that weight. 
Tariffs should provide that in such cases the marked capacity of 
the car used will govern. (34 1. C. C., 10.) 





Joint Rates With the Kansas City Missouri River Navigation 
Company 


Kansas City Missouri River Navigation Company v. Chesa- 
peake & Ohio et al. Opinion by Commissioner Clark: 

The commission finds that the carriers should establish 
through routes and joint rates on grain and grain products from 
Kansas City to Norfolk and Newport News, Va., for export, 
with the complainant, a water line operating on the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers between Kansas City and East St. Louis. 
It is also held that if defendants engage in the practice of ex- 
changing bills of lading they discriminate against complainant in 
refusing like recognition to its bills of lading. (34 I. C. C., 67.) 





Joint Rates With Stone’s Express 


Stone’s Express, Inc. v. Boston & Maine et al. Opinion by 
Commissioner Clark: 

Stone’s Express, conducting an express and freight service, 
the latter under the name of the Lynn & Boston line, by means 
of a barge and tug service between Lynn and Boston, Mass., is 
awarded in this case joint rates with a number of other carriers, 
not including the Boston & Maine, which is the only one of 
them also serving Lynn. Such joint rates will apply only on 
freight shipments to and from petitioners’ terminal at Lynn, and 
if the express company continues to perform any team service in 
connection with such shipments, no part of it may be included 
in the joint rates. Some 160 rail and water carriers are affected, 
including the Boston & Albany; the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford; the Metropolitan Steamship Company and the Mer- 
chants & Miners Transportation Company. (33 I. C. C., 638.) 





Railway Ownership of Boat Lines 


The commission in a number of decisions written by Com- 
missioner McChord has granted the petitions of several carriers 
to retain their interest in various boat lines. They are as fol- 
lows: The Pennsylvania Company and the Canadian Pacific are 
each allowed to retain a one-third interest in the Pennsylvania- 
Ontario Transportation Company, which owns and operates a 
car ferry on Lake Erie between Ashtabula, Ohio, and Port 
Burwell, Canada. (34 I. C. C., 47.) 

The Grand Trunk Western may continue its interest in the 
Grand Trunk Milwaukee Car Ferry operated by the Detroit, 
Grand Haven & Milwaukee (controlled by the Grand Trunk 
Railway of Canada), between Grand Haven, Mich., and Mil- 
waukee, (34 I. C. C., 54.) 

The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada and the Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh are each allowed to retain their interest in the 
Ontario Car Ferry Company, Ltd., which operates the Ontario 
No. 1, a car ferry and passenger vessel plying between Genesee 
Dock, N. Y., and Cobourg, Ont., connecting the terminus of the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh at Genesee Dock with the termi- 
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nus of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada at Cobourg. A sim- 
ilar boat, the Ontario No. 2, is now under construction. (34 
I. C. C.,, 49 and 52.) 

The Ann Arbor may continue to operate its three car-ferry 
boats from its terminus at Frankfort to the ports of Manistique, 
where cars are delivered to and reecived from the Soo line 
and the Manistique & Superior; Menominee, where deliveries 
are made to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the Chicago 
& North Western; Kewaunee, where connection is made with 
the Green Bay & Western and, over that line, with the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul; and Manitowoc, where cars are inter- 
changed with the Chicago & North Western and the Soo line 
roads; all on the west shore of Lake Michigan. (34 I. C. C., 83.) 

The Pere Marquette is allowed to continue the operation of 
its ferries on the Detroit river between Detroit, Mich., and Wind- 
sor, Ont., on the St. Clair river between Port Huron, Mich., and 
Sarnia, Ont., and on Lake Michigan. This road and the Bes- 
semer & Lake Erie are each allowed to continue their interest 
in the Marquette & Bessemer Dock & Navigation Company, op- 
erating a car-ferry on Lake Erie between Conneaut, Ohio and 
Port Stanley, Ont. (34 I. C. C., 86.) 

In each case it is held that the participation of the petitioner 
(or petitioners) in through all-rail routes between the ports 
served by the boat line in which it is interested makes it possible 
for it to compete with such line within the meaning of section 5 
of the act as amended by the Panama Canal act. It is also held 
in each case that the facts support a finding that the existing 
service by water is being operated in the interest of the public 
and is of advantage to the convenience and commerce of the 
people and that an extension of the petitioner’s interest is of 
advantage to the convenience and commerce of the people, and 
that a continuance will neither exclude, prevent nor reduce com- 
petition on the route by water under consideration. 





Rates on Vegetables from New Orleans to Chicago 


New Orleans Vegetable Growers, Merchants & Shippers’ As- 
sociation v. Illinois Central et al. Opinion by the commission: 

The commission finds that the present rates and minimum 
weights on cucumbers, cabbage, potatoes, beets, beans and veg- 
etables of the lettuce family, moving in carloads from New Or- 
leans, La., to Chicago and other northern markets are not un- 
reasonable. The commission, however, directs complete revision 
of defendants’ schedules of estimated weights applying on such 
shipments as it appears that the present system is unlawful. 

Rates on vegetables from New Orleans to Kansas City and to 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory are found to be discriminatory to 
the extent that they exceed by more than five cents a 100 Ib., the 
rates contemporaneously maintained from Southport Junction, 
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STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Missouri Public Service Commission has completed the 
taking of testimony on the application of the railroads of the 
state for authority to make an increase in passenger fares. R. A. 
Knapp, president of the United Commercial Travelers of Mis- 
souri, protested against any increase in fares and complained 
of the number of passes issued by the railroads. It turned out, 
however, that the passes of which he was complaining were those 
given to railroad employees. S. C. Bates, secretary of the Manu- 
facturers’ & Jobbers’ Association of Springfield, Mo., told the 
commission that his organization favors an increase in fares pro- 
vided the railroads will restore their train service to what it was 
before the two-cent fare law became effective. 


The Pennsylvania Public Service Commission has issued its 
decision on the long-pending complaint of people in Philadel- 
phia in relation to the increases in suburban passenger fares 
made by the railroads entering that city several months ago. 
The principal controversy was concerning one hundred-trip 
tickets on which the railroads made a large advance in price. 
The commission recommends that for distances of more than 
eight miles the present maximum rate, 1% cents a mile be re- 
duced on a sliding scale, the rate to decrease as the distance 
increases. It is recommended that these tickets be made good 
for one year instead of six months. The commission refuses 
to grant the complainants a further hearing, and they say that 
they will at once prepare a new case with a view to presenting 
their grievance even more urgently than before. 
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PERSONNEL OF COMMISSIONS 


The seven men nominated for the Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission last week (Railway Age Gazette, May 21, p. 1095) 
were confirmed on May 20 and will organize June 1. Local 
newspapers speak of “the new commission,” but the change is 
simply one of personnel. The first appointments under the act 
creating the commission were made in 1913 after the Senate 
of 1913 had adjourned. The law requires confirmation by the 
Senate. The next Senate met in January, 1915. When it met 
there was also a new state administration and the appointments 
made by Governor Tener in 1913 were not confirmed, this post- 
ponement being made out of courtesy to the new governor, 
Dr. Brumbaugh. Gecvernor Brumbaugh withdrew all of Gov- 
ernor Tener’s appointments, saying that he wanted a wholly 
new commission. But the commissioners named in 1913 held 
office until their successors were named and confirined. The 
governor appointed two of the former commissioners. Next 
week he will designate a chairman, and officers will be elected. 
There is pending a bill to allow the commission to have testi- 
mony taken by masters anywhere in the state and to simplifying 
appeals. 


COURT NEWS 


Arguments in the injunction proceedings instituted by the 
Ann Arbor to restrain the enforcement of the Michigan 
two-cents-a-mile passenger rate were heard before the three 
judges of the United States District Court at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on May 19. 


The St. Louis & San Francisco and the Kansas City South- 
ern were granted a temporary injunction by the United States 
District Court at Little Rock, Ark., on May 19, restraining 
the Arkansas Railroad Commission from enforcing its gen- 
eral freight tariff which was to become effective on May 20. 
Hearing on the petition for a permanent injunction was set 
for May 28. The railroads contended the tariff would be 
confiscatory. 


In the federal court at Cleveland, Ohio, May 26, the grand 
jury returned indictments against the Delaware & Hudson and 
the Erie railroads and F. D. Underwood, president of the Erie, 
for making in 1912 illegal reductions in fares of passengers in 
a private car furnished for W. B. Miller, secretary of the Dia- 
mond Rubber Company, of Akron, Ohio, and seven friends, for 
a trip from Akron to Beverly, Mass. The indictment charges 
that on July 2, 1912, the trip was made and that instead of 
charging 25 full fares for the car, as provided in the tariff, Mr. 
Underwood and the indicted railroads let Mr. Miller and his 
friends have the private car for eight fares. 


Delivered Shipment—Destruction By Fire 


The Nebraska Supreme Court holds that when a railroad 
company has transported freight to destination, has notified the 
consignee of arrival, and given him permission to unload; and 
the consignee has broken the seal, locking the door with his own 
lock, and retained the key, and later a fire occurs in the car, the 
company is not liable, and it is error for the court to submit to 
the jury the question of liability, negligence being neither alleged 
nor shown. McEntire v. Chicago, R. I. & P. (Neb.), 152 N. W., 
305. 


Lightning Stroke—Workmen’s Compensation Acts 


A railroad track laborer was killed by a stroke of lightning 
while he was in a barn in which he had taken refuge from a 
storm at the direction of his foreman. The Michigan Supreme 
Court holds that his death did not result from an “injury arising 
out of and in the course of his employment,” since there was 
nothing in his employment that rendered him particularly liable 
to lightning strokes. There could, therefore, be no recovery for 
his death under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. This is in 
line with rulings in similar cases by the English and Wisconsin 
courts under like statutory provisions. Except in cases where 
the employment necessarily placed the employee at the time of 
his injury in a position subjecting him to unusual risk from light- 
ning, compensation has been denied. Klawinski v. Lake Shore 
& M.S. (Mich.), 152.N. W., 213. 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


J. L. Lancaster, president of the Memphis Union Station Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn., has been appointed assistant to the vice- 
president and general manager of the Texas & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at New Orleans, La. 


Edward A. Haid, assistant general attorney of the St. Louis 
Southwestern, has been appointed general attorney, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. Samuel H. West has resigned 
as general solicitor and the office has been abolished, 


W. S. Trowbridge, assistant auditor of the Boston & Albany 
at Boston, Mass., has been appointed auditor, with headquarters 
at Boston, succeeding W. A. Cormier, who has been assigned to 
other duties at his own request. W. J. Turck, auditor of freight 
accounts at Boston, has been appointed assistant auditor, with 
headquarters at Boston, succeeding Mr. Trowbridge, and Chris- 
tian Petersen has been appointed auditor of freight accounts, 
succeeding Mr. Turck, effective June 1. 


W. R. Holt, paymaster of the Boston & Albany Railroad 
at Boston, Mass., has been appointed cashier, succeeding 
Frank H. Ratcliffe, who has retired as cashier under the 
pension rules of the New York Central. Mr. Ratcliffe is 70 
years old and has been in the continuous service of the Bos- 
ton & Albany and its predecessors for more than 50 years. 
He remains as treasurer of the Boston & Albany Railroad 
Company, with headquarters at Boston, Mass. 


C. O. Jenks, general manager of the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle at Portland, Ore., has been elected also a member of the 
board of directors and vice-president and general manager of the 
Spokane & Inland Empire, succeeding W. D. Scott, deceased. He 
has been elected also vice-president and general manager of the 
Pacific & Eastern, with jurisdiction over the operating, mechani- 
cal and purchasing departments, succeeding William Gerig, 
resigned, and vice-president of the Oregon Electric. 


Operating 
W. R. Armstrong, assistant general manager and chief engi- 


neer of the Salt Lake & Utah at Salt Lake City, Utah, has been 
appointed general manager and chief engineer. 


Traffic 


Arthur T. Jackson has been appointed district passenger agent 
of the Union Pacific System, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
Cal. Mr. Jackson will take his new position on June 1. 


H. H. Taylor, commercial agent of the Texas & Pacific at 
Kansas City, Mo., has been transferred to Chicago, succeeding 
James Stuart, transferred to Texas. P. B. Doddridge, com- 
mercial agent at Denver, Colo., has been transferred to Kansas 
City, succeeding Mr. Taylor. A. T. Pratt, commercial agent at 
Birmingham, Ala., has been transferred to Denver, succeeding 
Mr. Doddridge. O. E. Duggan, traveling freight agent at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed commercial agent at Birmingham, Ala., 
succeeding Mr. Pratt. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


P. H. McFadden has been appointed roadmaster of the First 
district, of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Spokane, Wash., vice J. Mohr, as- 
signed to other duties. 


J. A. Mitchell, locomotive foreman of the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific at Biggar, Sask., has been appointed general foreman at the 
Transcona, Man., shops, and A. McTavish, locomotive inspector 
at Transcona, has been appointed locomotive foreman at Biggar. 


OBITUARY 


John Sullivan, roadmaster of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, at Galesburg, Ill, died at Galesburg on May 20, at the 
age of 73 years. He had been employed by the Burlington for 
58 years, starting in 1857 as a section hand, and had been road- 
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master of a single main line division, the Aurora division, since 


1869. 

H. E. Howard, formerly and for many years an officer of 
the Connecticut River and later of its successor, the Boston 
& Maine, died at his home in Springfield, Mass.. May 24, 
at the age of 77. He was general freight agent o1 the Con- 
necticut River from 1870 until 1891, when he was promoted 
to the position of general traffic manager of the company, 
including its northern connections. In 1893, on the lease 
of the road to the Boston & Maine, he was made superin- 
tendent, and a year later became superintendent of car serv- 
ice for the Boston & Maine System. He held this position 
until 1908, when he retired from railroad service. 


General Thomas H. Hubbard, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, whose death on 
May 19, at his home in New York, was noted in these columns 
last week, was born at 
Hallowell, Me., on De- 
cember 20, 1838. He 
graduated from Bowdoin 
College; attended Albany 
Law School, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 
1860. He served with 
distinction in the civil 
war, and subsequently 
became a prominent rail- 
road corporation lawyer 
in New York. He was 
vice-president and a di- 
rector of the Southern 
Pacific from 1896, to 
1900; president of the 
Mexican International 
from 1897, to 1901, also 
of the Houston & Texas 
Central from 1894, to 
1901, and later served as 
president of the Guate- 
mala Central, director 
and chairman of the 
executive committee of the Chicago & Alton, and the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western, and also of the American Light & Trac- 
tion Company. He had been a director and member of the 
executive committee of the Wabash Railroad, and the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, also a director of the Philippine 
Railway Company and of a number of other corporations. A 
few days before his death he again became a director of the 
Southern Pacific. He was a trustee of Bowdoin College and 
made it large gifts. 





T. H. Hubbard 





CoaL In Germany.—Reports from the Rhenish-Westphalian 
coal-mining district state that it has not been possible to increase 
the production of coal to any material extent. Extra shifts do 
not counteract the effect of calling up further instalments of 
skilled hands. Under these circumstances, it has caused consid- 
erable satisfaction that the Department for War, after negoti- 
ations with leading coal-mining circles, has decided to allow a 
fair number of the miners thus called up to return on leave for 
some fixed time, so as to effect an increase in the production. 
This step will, it is stated, be taken promptly, and hopes are ex- 
pressed that the much-longed-fur increase in the production will 
then ensue. In spite of the rise of prices, which came into 
operation on April 1, there seems to be no falling-off in the de- 
mand, rather the contrary. The advent of warmer weather is 
hot expected to make any difference in this respect. The large 
stocks at the Upper Rhine, and although in South Germany, 
are almost exhausted, which circumstance, coupled with the un- 
certainty as to a possible rise in prices from September 1, is 
likely to produce an active market during the summer. The in- 
creased demand for coke, which may now amount to about half 
the allotment figure, is attributed to the continued increase in the 
activity of the iron industry. A number of blast-furnaces and 
other iron industries have recently again been set going, which, 
of course, means a greater demand for coke. The negotiations 
about the renewal of the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate 
have led to the acceptance of a draft agreement by the majority 
of all mines.—Engineering. 
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LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING 


Tue Havana CENTRAL is in the market for 6 Consolidation 
type locomotives. 


Tue Rosy & NortHern, Roby, Tex., is inquiring for a num- 
ber of locomotives. 


Tue Texas & Paciric is in the market for 10 switching and 6 
freight locomotives. 


THe New York, Ontario & WESTERN is in the market for 
12 Santa Fe type locomotives. 


Tue WiLmincTon, Brunswick & SouTHERN is reported to 
have ordered 1 locomotive from the Georgia Car & Locomotive 
Company. 


Fort WortH & Denver City.—The orders for locomotives and 
cars reported in the Railway Age Gazette of May 14 as having 
been placed by this company with the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works and the Haskell & Barker Car Company, respectively, 
should not have been reported as new orders. These locomo- 
tives and cars were but parts of orders placed by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, reported in the issues of February 26 and 
March 12. 


CAR BUILDING 


Fort WortH & Denver City. See item under Locomotive 
Building. 


THE Rosy & NorTHERN, Roby, Tex., is inquiring for a num- 
ber of cars. 


Tue New York, Ontario & WEsTERN will build 20 caboose 
cars in its own shops. 


Tue NorroLtK & WESTERN is reported to be contemplating the 
purchase of 1,000 box cars. 


Tue Detroit, ToLepo & IRoNTON is in the market for 200 40- 
ft. 40-ton steel underframe box cars. 


Tue NorTHERN PaciFic is in the market for 750 center sill 
structures and 1,500 sets of draft sills. 


Tue Lone Istanp has ordered 100 steel underframe box 
(X1) cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & Onto has ordered 700 steel underframe 
30-ton box cars from the Central Locomotive and Car Works. 


Tue Havana CENTRAL is inquiring for 500 20-ton and 50 
30-ton flat cars, 100 30-ton box cars and 10 30-ton caboose cars. 


Tue WILMINGTON, Brunswick & SouTHERN is reported to 
have ordered 5 cars from the Georgia Car & Locomotive Com- 
pany. 

Tue WESTERN MArRYLAND’s inquiry for passenger cars in- 
cludes 4 baggage cars, 8 coaches, 2 cafe-parlor observation cars 
and 1 parlor-buffet car. 


Tue LEHIGH VALLEY will repair 2,000 box cars and has divided 
the work between the American Car & Foundry Company and 
the Standard Steel Car Company. 


Tue RussiAN GOVERNMENT is negotiating with the Pullman 
Company for the purchase of 40,000 freight cars. These cars, 
if purchased, will be built according to American standards ex- 
cept as to gage, couplings and wheels. The gage will be the 
broad gage of the Russian railways and the couplings and 
wheels will also be according to Russian standards. This order 
may be closed this week. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA Lines have placed orders for 189 pas- 
senger cars as follows: Pressed Steel Car Company, 47, including 
10 coaches (P70), 8 combination passenger and baggage cars 
(PB70) arid 5 baggage cars (B74a) for the Lines East, and 14 
coaches (P70), 4 combination passenger and baggage cars 
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(PB70) and 6 dining cars (D78) for the Lines West; Standard 
Steel Car Company, 39, including 20 coaches (P70) and 12 com- 
bination cars (PB70) for the Lines East and 7 baggage cars 
(B@a) for the Lines West; American Car & Foundry Company, 
20 coaches (P70) for the Lines East; J. G. Brill Company, 15 
baggage cars (B60) for the Lines East; Pullman Company, 12 
baggage and mail cars (BM70e) for the Lines West, and the 
Altoona shops, 56, including 14 passenger, baggage and mail 
cars and 42 baggage and mail cars for the Lines East. The order 
is thus divided 146 cars for the Lines East and 43 for the Lines 
West. With the completion of these cars the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem will have in the passenger service on its lines 3,823 all-steel 
cars, 593 of this number being all-steel Pullman cars. The Penn- 
sylvania began substituting steel cars for wooden equipment in 
1906, when it was announced that in the future all passenger 
cars built or ordered would be of all-steel construction. The 
total number of passenger cars on the system at the present time 
is 6,869, so that when the cars that have just been ordered have 
been delivered, more than half of all the passenger equipment 
used on all of the 11,991 miles of railroad of the system, will be 
of all-steel construction. This number, 3,283 cars, is almost one- 
third of all the steel passenger cars in the United States. 





IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Bartimore & Onto has ordered 1,800 tons of rails from 
the Illinois Steel Company. 


Tue Missouri, Kansas & Texas has ordered 1,200 tons of 
steel from the Illinois Steel Company. 


Tue SoutTHERN Paciric has ordered 25,000 tons of rails from 
the United States Steel Corporation. 


Tue Cuicaco & ALTON is reported to have ordered 8,000 tons 
of rails from the Illinois Steel Company. 


THE CLEVELAND Raitway Company has ordered 1,100 tons of 
open-hearth steel rails from the Algoma Steel Company. 


Tue LeHIGH VALLEY has ordered 1,500 tons of steel from the 
Lackawanna Steel Company for the new terminal at Buffalo. 


Tue Boston & MAINE has ordered 1,200 tons of steel from the 
American Bridge Company for a bridge near Greenfield, Mass. 


Tue Russian GOVERNMENT is reported to have ordered 12,000 
tons of rails from the United States Steel Corporation, sup- 
posedly for use on the Chinese Eastern. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA RalLroap has ordered 1,850 tons of bridge 
material, 1,100 tons from the McClintic-Marshall Company, and 
750 tons from the Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 


Tue Datias Union TERMINAL Company has ordered 181 tons 
of steel for one 152-ft. highway span at Commerce street, Dallas, 
Tex., from the American Bridge Company. 


THe New York CENTRAL has ordered 15,500 tons of rails from 
the Illinois Steel Company. Of this order 5,500 tons will be for 
the Michigan Central, 8,500 tons for the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis and 1,500 tons for the Cincinnati 
Northern. 

Tue New York Pustic Service ComMMISssIoN, First district, will 
receive bids until June 11, for 2,500 tons of rails and correspond- 
ing quantities of ties, spikes and other track equipment materials 
for use on the New Utrecht avenue elevated railroad in Brook- 
lyn, a branch of the Fourth avenue subway. 





Tue Bertin Surrace Ramways.—The effect of the Eu- 
ropean war was not felt on the Berlin surface rail- 
ways until the autumn of 1914, but the annual report of 
the Grosse .Berliner Strassenbahn for last year shows that 
losses in traffic on account of the war and of additional rapid 
transit and omnibus competition led to a reduction in dividends 
from 8 per cent in 1913 to 6 per cent in 1914. During mobiliza- 
tion there was a feverish increase in travel, but in August the 
loss as compared with 1913 was 13 per cent, and by December 
it had increased to 15 per cent. The mobilization of 15 per cent 
of the operating staff made it necessary to reduce service 25 per 
cent until the 5,000 employees could be replaced. Service on 


certain parallel lines was reduced or eliminated, while on the 
active lines trailers were increased, headways were lengthened 
and schedule speed was raised. 
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: M. E. Duncan, vice-president of the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Company, and formerly of the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, died in Montreal on May 23. 


The Laconia Car Company, Laconia, New Hampshire, is work- 
ing on a contract for shrapnel for the Russian government, sub- 
let to it by the Canadian Car & Foundry Company. 


George H. Russel, vice-president and founder of the Russel 
Wheel & Foundry Company, Detroit, Mich., of which he was 
president until 1906, died on May 17 at his home in Detroit, Mich. 


F. C. Severin, formerly salesman for the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, Inc., at Birmingham, Ala., has been transferred to 
the New York office, and his territory will cover a portion of 
New York state. 


The Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., have established as 
their Pacific coast agents, N. B. Livermore & Co., of San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, Cal., and the Northwestern Equipment 
Company of Seattle, Wash., and Portland, Ore. 


The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, Bur- 
lington, N. J., will open a new office in Kansas City, Mo., at 
1404 R. A. Long building, about June 1. The new office will be 
in charge of R. C. Clifford, formerly of the St. Louis office of 
the company. 


C. B. Yardley, Jr., at present eastern railroad representative of 
the William C. Robinson & Son Company, Baltimore, Md., with 
office at New York, will on June 1 become manager of the rail- 
way department of the 
Lubricating Metal Com- 
pany, 2 Rector street, 
New York. Mr. Yard- 
ley was for a time man- 
ager of the railway de- 
partment of the United 
States Metal Products 
Company, and previous 
to that was for several 
years railroad representa- 
tive of Jenkins Brothers, 
New York. Mr. Yard- 
ley is a prominent mem- 
ber of the Railway Sup- 
ply Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. In 1912-1913 he 
served as chairman of 
the enrollment commit- 
tee of that organization, 
and at present is chair- 
man of its badge com- 
mittee. He has also 
served as secretary and 
treasurer of the Rail- 
way Materials Association which is associated with the Railway 
Storekeepers’ Association, and in May, 1914, was elected presi- 
dent of that organization. 


The operation of the plant of the Continental Car & Equip- 
ment Company at Highland Park, Louisville, Ky., which was shut 
down when the company went into bankruptcy, will be resumed 
by the Continental Car Company, which has been incorporate 
with $40,000 capital. stock by A. H. McKinley and others. 


The Hyman-Michaels Company has established a well equipped 
plant in the St. Louis district for the manufacture of scrap 
iron, having installed a number of shears, an acetylene cutting 
apparatus and a contrivance for sorting, cutting and testing ™ 
terials. It has also installed a rail plant for handling new 4” 
relaying rails. 


Bruce V. Crandall, who has been secretary of the National 
Railway Appliances Association since July 1, 191], has fe- 
signed, effective on May 31. At a meeting of the board 0 
directors on May 21, C. W. Kelly, of the Kelly-Derby Com- 
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any, Chicago, treasurer and director of exhibits of the asso- 
ciation, was elected secretary for Mr. Crandall’s unexpired 
term. 

The plan of reorganization for the Barney & Smith Car Com- 
pany, announced May 24, contemplates the organization of a 
new company under the laws of Ohio with a capitalization as 


p 


follows: First mortgage five per cent bonds $2,000,000; seven 
per cent cumulative preferred stock $1,500,000 and common 
stock $2,000,000; total $5,500,000. The present capitalization has 
the same amount of bonds and common stock, but also includes 
$2,500,000 of eight per cent cumulative preferred. The present 
preferred stock will be exchanged for new common in the ratio 
of four shares of new common for ten shares of old preferred. 
The present common stock will be exchanged for new common 
stock in the ratio of one of new common for ten shares of old 
common. Of the new preferred, $1,250,000 will be offered to 
present preferred stockholders at par in proportion to their 
holdings, one share of new to two shares of old, such preferred 
to carry with it 40 per cent of new common. The remainder 
of the new preferred stock will be offered to present common 
shareholders at par in proportion to their holdings, one share 
of new preferred to eight shares of old common, such preferred 
to carry with it 40 per cent of new common. Non-dividend 
bearing scrip will be issued for fractional shares of preferred 
and common, exchangeable for shares when presented in 
amounts of one or more shares of the respective kinds of stock. 
The committee reserves the right to dispose stock not taken 
by present stockholders. The committee for the common stock- 
holders will bid for the plant for the sole benefit of stock- 
holders who deposit their stock and assent to this plan. Any 
money accruing, as the result of a sale to stockholders who 
enter into this agreement, will not be distributed in cash, but 
will be applied as a subscription to new preferred stock. 





Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company and its 
subsidiary companies in the United States in the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1915, had gross earnings of $33,671,485 as com- 
pared with $43,733,646 in 1914. Its cost of sales was $31,109,073, 
so that the net manufacturing profits were $2,562,412. There 
was also other income of $1,158,527, leaving a gross income 
from all sources of $3,720,939, as compared with $5,998,078 in 
1914. The net income applicable to interest and other charges 
was $3,278,662. The interest charges totaled $1,268,918, a con- 
siderable reduction from the $1,706,005 of 1914, and the net in- 
come available for dividends and other purposes was $2,009,744, 
as against $4,058,809 in the previous year. 

The value of unfilled orders on March 31, 1915, was $8,951,410, 
as compared with $7,951,785 on March 31, 1914. The average 
number of employees during the year was 15,145, as compared 
with 18,635 during the previous year. 

During the year the company exchanged 85 per cent of the is- 
sued capital stock of the Westinghouse Machine Company for 
the common stock of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company on the basis of one share of the latter for three 
shares of the Machine Company. In the same period the capital 
stock of the Societe Anonyme Westinghouse (the French com- 
pany) was sold to the British Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Ltd., and payment was received in other 
securities. The British company now owns the controlling in- 
terest in the French company, and through the latter the con- 
trolling interest in the Italian company. 

On March 31, 1915, the company had total current assets of 
$18,626,776, of which $8,855,280 was cash and $6,657,731 was ac- 
counts receivable. The current liabilities on the same date were 
$3,704,102, including $2,270,038 accounts payable. The company’s 
liabilities also include $2,720,000 of collateral notes, $4,500,000 of 
such notes having been retired on maturity in the course of the 


year. The company’s surplus at the close of the fiscal year was 
$7,473,412. 





Cana Extension 1n BomBay.—The Marquess of Crewe has 
sanctioned the Gokak canal extension in Bombay as a protective 
ittigation work, 


Ratway Rates in Sparn.—A syndicate of Spanish railway 
bondholders and bankers is working to prevent proposed reduc- 
tions in freight rates. 
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Railway Construction 
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AtcHison, TopeKA & Santa Fe.—This company has purchased 
the Oil Belt Terminal Railway from Jennings to Oilton, Okla., 
and the Cushing Traction Company from Cushing to Pemeta. 
It will build a line connecting Pemeta and Oilton, and also a 
branch from Pemeta to Drumright. When it is completed it will 
give the Santa Fe a direct line from Jennings to Cushing. The 
grading contract has been awarded to Michael Dougherty, Guth- 
rie, Okla. The track will be laid by company forces. 


BROOKLYN MARGINAL RartLroap.—See an item in General News 
in regard to this proposed line along the east shore of New 
York bay in the borough of Brooklyn, New York City. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—Work is now under way on 
the sliort section between Wendover, Wyo., and Guernsey, to 
connect the C. B. & Q. line from the junction with the Northern 
Pacific near Billings with the company’s Nebraska lines. (Janu- 
ary 29, p. 211.) 


INTERCOLONIAL.—Residents of Guysborough and Antigonishe 
counties, Nova Scotia, are asking for the construction of an ex- 
tension of the Intercolonial from Sunnybrae east to Eden Lake, 
thence southeast to Country Harbour and northeast following 
the valley of the Salmon river to Guysborough, thence around 
the head of Chedabucto bay and following the shore of the 
Strait of Canso to Port Mulgrave, where the line will again con- 
nect with the Intercolonial. 


Muscraves-MErRILL SHIPMENT CoMPANY.—This company pro- 
poses to construct a railroad from Fort Davis, Tex., to Marfa, 
18 miles. We are advised that contracts will be awarded as soon 
as the company obtains the deed to the right of way. B. Q. 
Musgraves, Fort Davis, Tex., is president, and H. A. Hardaway, 
Deming, N. M., is chief engineer. 


New York Connectinc.—Bids are wanted until June 7, by 
A. C. Shand, chief engineer, Southern division, Broad street sta- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa., for the construction of the grading and 
masonry of a portion of Section 2, of the New York Connecting 
Railroad, extending from a point near Bowery Bay road to the 
south side of Fremont street, in the borough of Queens, New 
York, about 4.21 miles. 


NevapA SHort Line.—This company has just started construc- 
tion on a 12 to 14 mile extension from Nenzel station on the 
Southern Pacific to the gold and silver mines at Rochester, Nev. 
The contract for grading and track laying has been awarded to 
Ottoman & Duprey, San Francisco, Cal. There will be five tim- 
ber bridges, about 460 ft. in all, and will be built by the railway 
company. Depots and sheds will also be built. 


New York Suspways.—Bids for the construction of Section 
No. 2, of the Gravesend avenue elevated railroad were opened 
recently by the New York Public Service Commission, First 
district, and the contract probably will be awarded soon. This 
section extends from Bay Parkway to avenue X. The Oscar 
Daniels Co., was the lowest bidder, and offered to do the work 


for $863,775. 


The commission is having plans made for the construction of 
the Utica avenue subway, in the borough of Brooklyn. This 
will be a branch of the Eastern Parkway subway, and is to be 
constructed from Eastern parkway down Utica avenue to Flat- 
bush avenue. 


A new route for an elevated line to be built through West- 
chester avenue, to connect the Bronx Park branch of the existing 
subway at Simpson street with the proposed Pelham Bay Park 
branch of the Lexington avenue subway, in the borough of the 
Bronx, has been adopted by the commission. 


SAVANNAH, PrepmMont & WeESTERN.—This company, which was 
incorporated recently in South Carolina has preliminary surveys 
made and the right of way secured, it is said, for the line to be 
built from a point on the Savannah river at or near North Au- 
gusta in Schultz township, Aiken county, north to a point in 
Saluda county, thence northwest to Greenwood, about 60 miles. 
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J. Peyton Clark, New York; S. H. McGhee and K. Baker, Green- 
wood, S. C., are incorporators. (April 2, p. 768.) 


Tucson, CorneLia & GiLtA Benp.—Bids are being asked for 
until June 10, to build a railway from Gila Bend, Ariz., south 
to Ajo, about 42 miles. The company expects to develop a traffic 
in oil, sulphuric acid, ore, concentrates and copper. L. D. 
Ricketts, president, Warren, Ariz., and R. H. Jones, chief engi- 
neer of construction, Gila Bend. 


Wisconsin & NortTHERN.—This company will extend its line 
from a point just north of Van Ostrand, Wis., north to Crandon, 
a distance of 29 miles. The contract for grading and timber 
culverts has been awarded to Peter Nelson & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. The track will be laid by company forces. The Wisconsin 
Bridge & Iron Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has been awarded the 
contract for a 307-ft. steel bridge over the Wolf river, just north 
of Van Ostrand. 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES 


Auciers, La.—Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steam- 
ship Company will construct new shop buildings and probably in- 
stall some new tools and equipment at this place. The tools and 
equipment have not yet been definitely determined. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—The Piedmont & Northern has given a con- 
tract to the Fiske-Carter Construction Company, Greenville, 
S. C., to rebuild the freight house at Anderson which was dam- 
aged by fire. 


BesseMER, ALA.—The Railroad Commission of Alabama has di- 
rected the Louisville & Nashville to build a new brick and stone 
station in Bessemer, it is said, to cost about $30,000, and the Ala- 
bama Great Southern to build a station to cost $25,000. 


KINNICKINNICK, Wis.—The Chicago & North Western con- 
templates building a 1,000,000-bu., reinforced concrete grain ele- 
vator at this point. 


MonTEzuMA, InD.—The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton has 
asked for bids on a bridge to be built over the Wabash river at 
this place. It will be a 150-ft. open floor through riveted truss 
steel span designed for Cooper’s E-50 loading. There will be 
one pier and one masonry abutment. 


Siwney, Oun1o.—The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton has asked 
for bids on a bridge to be built over Fair avenue at Sidney. It 
will be a 79-ft. deck plate girder span designed for Cooper’s E-50 
loading. It will have two masonry abutments. 


Trenton, N. J.—An officer of the Pennsylvania Railroad writes 
regarding the report that the company will build a new bridge 
over the Delaware & Raritan canal at Trenton, that the com- 
pany has submitted a tentative plan to the city for the construc- 
tion of a structure similar to the bridges already built over the 
canal. No conclusion has yet been reached as to the location or 
design of the bridge. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has given a contract to the Amer- 
ican Dredging Company for dredging the channel of the Dela- 
ware river to a depth of 12 ft. for about three-quarters of a 
mile, in’connection with the new bridge at Trenton. This will 
involve the dredging of about 92,000 cu. yd. of material. 


Troy, Oun1o.—The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton has asked 
for bids on a bridge to be built over a highway, the Miami & 
Erie canal and the Hydraulic canal, consisting of one 30-foot I- 
beam span, one through plate girder span 79 ft. long, one deck 
plate girder span 38 ft. long, two deck plate girder spans 51 ft. 
long and one deck plate girder span 45 ft. long. It will also have 
five piers and two masonry abutments. 


Van Ostranp, Wis.—See Wisconsin & Northern under Rail- 
way Construction. 


Watta WatLa, WaAsuH.—The Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company will build a one-story, 10-stall roundhouse 
at this place. It will have brick walls, mill intericr and con- 
crete pits. The approximate cost will be about $25,000. Moore 
Brothers, Portland, Ore., have been awarded the contract and 
have just started the work. 

WiLxkinspurG, Pa.—The Pennsylvania Railroad has given a 
contract to Irwin & Leighton, Philadelphia, for building a new 
station at Wilkinsburg. 
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. Boston & Maine.—The bill before the Massachusetts legislature 


providing for the reorganization of this company has been 
passed in the House by a large majority and is now believed 
to be in such shape that its final passage by both houses js 
assured. On the last day of debate the status of the Hampden 
railroad was discussed at length, but the law was finally so 
shaped as to allow the absorption of this road by the B. & M. 
provided the consent of the Public Service Commission shall 
be secured; which, however, must not be given until after 
notice and a public hearing; and the commission must find that 
the proposed acquirement of the Hampden will be in the in- 
terest of the public, will be just and equitable as between the 
two contracting corporations and is to be made for a consid- 
eration not exceeding the reasonable and proper cost incurred 
in the construction of the Hampden Railroad as determined by 
the Public Service Commission in its report made December 
24, 1913. 

The law provides that the new company must earn as well 
as pay 5 per cent dividends before its securities can be ac- 
cepted as proper investments for savings banks. 


CHESAPEAKE & Oul0.—The directors, at their meeting on May 
21, took no action in the question of a dividend, the announce- 
ment being made at the close of the meeting that a decision 
would be made at the regular meeting on June 17. 


INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NORTHERN.—Judge Burns in the United 
States district court at Houston, Tex., May 17, handed down 
a decree ordering the sale of this road, at Houston on some 
day subsequent to August 1 next. The Master to conduct the 
sale is yet to be named. 


Missourt Paciric.—The executors of the Gould estate, holding 
$6,000,000 of the three-year six per cent notes of this company, 
have agreed to an extension of the notes for one year. It is 
said that all holders of these notes receive in return for this 
concession a cash payment of $5 on each one thousand dollar 
note. It is said that the holders of a large majority of all of 
the notes—$25,000,000—have agreed to the extension of time. 


New York New Haven & Hartrorp.—Judge William H. Hunt 
in the United States District Court at New York City has set 
October 25 as the day for the trial of twelve directors and 
former directors of the New Haven road in the long pending 
suit of the government charging conspiracy, in violation of the 
anti-trust law, in the consolidation and purchase of certain 
railroads, and other acts done by the board of directors in 
past years. The defendants are: Lewis Cass Ledyard, Charles 
F. Brooker, D. Newton Barney, Robert W. Taft, James S. 
Hemingway, Charles M. Pratt, A. Heaton Robertson, Fred- 
erick F. Brewster, Henry K. McHarg, Edward D. Robbins, 
Alexander Cochrane and John L. Billard. Immunity was 
granted recently by Judge Hunt to William Skinner and James 
S. Elton, but the government is appealing from Judge Hunt's 
decision in this regard. Judge Hunt also granted a separate 
collective trial to William Rockefeller, George F. Baker, T- 
De Witt Cuyler, Theodore N. Vail, Edward Milligan and 
Francis T. Maxwell. 


Pere Marguetre.—At Detroit, May 24, Judge Tuttle fixed Oc 
tober 1 as the date for the sale of the road, unless some satis: 
factory reorganization plan is submitted at once. He intimated 
in reply to the objection of consolidated bondholders that they 
would have a chance at the hearing on the petition to submit 
a plan for reorganization’as the only alternative. The formal 
conditions of the sale will be announced June 7 and the re- 
ceivers will file a petition asking for the disposal of the prop 
erty for the purpose of paying its debts. Claims against the 
system which have been recorded in court actions and at vari- 
ous investigations amount to more than $88,000,000. Under- 
lying bondholders, in their petition asking for the sale of the 
road, guaranteed to bid a sufficient amount of money ” 
clear away the equipment indebtedness as well as their own 
claims. 












